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Goodbye guesswork. 
Hello great work. 


Our new Predictable Performance System is a giant step forward in the 
temporary help business. Because it takes the guesswork out of selecting 
the best people for your particular needs and office environment. 

The System's innovative interviewing and testing techniques 

measure more than basic office skills. They determine a temporary’s 
aptitudes that affect on-the-job success such as her ability to work without 
supervision. Or under pressure. What kind of office she feels most comfort- 
able in. The things that make the difference in the real world. 

Thanks to Predictable Performance, we can provide greater 

job satisfaction for our people and quality performances for you. 

Next time you have more work than workers, call for 

the Manpower temporary with the Tiffany necklace. 

And say hello to a stand-out stand-in. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


ome TIME readers are sentimental and send us cards at 
Christmas. A few are even smitten enough to mail val- 


entines to their favorite writers. But Donald Leh- 
nus, an associate professor of library science, re- 
cently set an epistolary precedent. Quite unsolic- 


ited, he mailed us his 156-page 
computer analysis of 2,814 TIME 
cover subjects from 1923 to 1977, 
a scholarly study chockablock 
with statistical tables and chro- 
nological comparisons. 

Lehnus, who teaches at the 
University of Puerto Rico, spent 
eight months on his project. His 
starting point was Faces in the 
News, a booklet published by 
TIME in 1976 that showed all the 
magazine’s covers since House 





Speaker Joe Cannon's inaugurating appearance 
March 3, 1923. Lehnus then tracked down biograph- Cover Buff Lehnus 


ical information on each of the subjects, fed them 
into computer memory banks and cross-referenced them to a 


fare-thee-well. 


Among his discoveries: the woman who has appeared most 
on the covers is the Virgin Mary (10 times). The only First La- 


dies not to appear were Florence Harding and Bess Truman. 
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Cover: The last-min- 
ute results shocked the 
world as Jimmy Car- 
ter staged an extraor- 
dinary summit that 
produced major steps 
toward peace in the 
Middle East and left 
Egypt's Sadat and Is- 
rael’s Begin literally 
locked in an embrace. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 








Henry Kissinger was on 15 covers; Jesus Christ was right be- 
hind him with 14, The youngest cover subject was the baby 
Jesus; the oldest, Amos Alonzo Stagg, 96. 

Nearly all early TIME covers featured a single human sub- 
ject, but in recent years the magazine's editors, feeling a grow- 


cS Nixon, 1952 





r . ing need to highlight issues as well, have picked 
oe * more “topic” covers. Editorial perceptions of the im- 
portance of the presidency have also changed. Her- 


bert Hoover rated only four TIME 
covers, none of them during his 
one term as President. But in a 
2-year term, Gerald Ford ap- 
peared 19 times. The unchal- 
lenged winner of the cover 
sweepstakes: Richard Nixon, 
who appeared 53 times in a 23- 
year-span. 

For TIME’s editors, the Leh- 
nus study provided provocative 
reading and, as Managing Edi- 
tor Ray Cave observed, a lifetime 





a4 of winning bar bets (The first Man of the Year? 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Only basketball player? Os- 


car Robertson. First woman? Eleanora Duse). 
His next: a Spanish translation of the Dewey decimal clas- 


sification system. 


Nab o. Megere 
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World: Nicaragua's 
Somoza has a civil war 
on his hands, » The 
Shah tries to end cor- 
ruption in Iran. 

> Rhodesia’s last Pio- 
neer Day. » What's 
right and wrong about 
martial law. 

> France’s Commu- 
nists haggle still. 


Cover: Illustration by Julian Allen. 
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Tax Policy: A two-day 
Time Inc. conference 
highlights a new con- 
sensus: the era of loop- 
hole closing is over. 
The drive now is tocut 
for everybody—and 
design the slashes to 
stimulate business 
investment. See 
SPECIAL REPORT 
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fever.» A taintona 
former high GSA offi- 
cial. » Marina Os- 
wald testifies about 
her late husband 
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Science 

Ancient Africans 
were sophisticated 
steelmakers. » Cali- 
fornia earthquakes. 

> Acritique of Nobel 
Prize awards. 


nies are expanding 
wildly. » Report on 
LDCs. » Ford's new 
president. » NBC's 
top woman. 
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Behavior 

Attempted suicides 
are unexpectedly 
common among dis- 
turbed children. 

» When women talk, 
men interrupt them. 


evaporate, nuclear 
power becomes an es- 
sential ingredient in 
the American energy 
equation 
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Living 

The new ‘40s fashion 
look demands the 
return, after a long 
absence, of little 
hats, both sporty and 
seductive. 


Taxiand Mork & 
Mindy, as well as two 
likely flops, are 
among the season's 
premieres. 


103 

Sport 

Ali emerges champ in 
his rematch with 
Spinks—and age 

> What happened to 
that Red Sox lead of 
midsummer? 


no one had heard of 
Boston, but now the 
group’s heavy-metal 
sound is taking it to 

the top of rock 
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Books 

An anthology covers 
65 years of Poetry, the 
“little magazine that 
could.” » Ernest K 
Gann’s soaring mem- 
oir of flight and fancy 





that white flight from 
big-city schools is 
substantial and signif- 
icantly linked to 
court-ordered busing 
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Letters 
The Best Man 


To the Editors. 





There can be no doubt that we Cath- | 


olics have in Pope John Paul I [Sept. 4] 
the best man for the job at this time. 
The secret to the surprisingly quick 


election of the new Pope may well be dis- | 


covered in his recognized “aversion to 
Communism.” And so, important church 
matters like birth control and priestly cel- 
ibacy may have been set to simmer on 
the back burner in order to attend to a pri- 
mary concern: the right of the individual 
to realize his potential and pursue his 
highest destiny free of oppression. 

(Mrs.) Marion Demange 


Riverside, Ill. 


John Paul | 





Both the brevity of the papal conclave 
and the selection of a dark horse as the 
new Pope defied the predictions of world- 
ly analysts. The inescapable conclusion 
is that the Holy Spirit intervened 

Richard Y. Norrish 
Edwardsville, Ill 


The church is confronting one of the 
greatest crises in its history. At the time 
of Pope Pius’ election in 1939 there was lit- 
ule if any dissension within the church, 
and thus it was able to speak as a united 
voice against war. Today, unfortunately, 
that is no longer the case, and papal au- 
thority is being challenged in many quar- 
ters. Pope John Paul's task, therefore, lies 
in binding the church together again, 
Steering between traditionalists and pro- 
gressives—and that certainly requires as 
firm a hand as that of Pope Pius XII 

Christopher Diaz 
New York City 


Those Baffling Holes 

Thank you for the fascinating article 
on black holes [Sept. 4]. This may sound 
strange to some people, but I am delight- 
ed by the fact that there is still something 
that can baffle almighty science 

It is good to know that even 20th cen- 
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You'll thrill as the Pilot Ball Liner writes like 
a beautiful fountain pen! Gasp as the Ball 
Liner writes with the ink-action of today’s 
modern marker pens! Swoon at the 
sturdiness of its hard ball point! 
Pilot Corporation of America, 30 Midk 
Avenue, Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 
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The 
Advent 
Coupon 





The speaker shown above is 
the New Advent Loud- 
speaker—a new version of 
the system that has been 
this country’s best-selling 
and most imitated speaker 
for several years. 

If you have been think- 
ing of getting, or improving 
on, a stereo system, the 
New Advent Loudspeaker 
can give you performance 
that’s clearly in the ‘‘best” 
category for the price you 
would normally pay for 
“something pretty good.” 
Its price is $139 to $169*, 
depending on cabinet finish 
and how far we have 
shipped it. 

or full information, 
including a list of Advent 
dealers, please send us this 
coupon at the address 
below. Or call (toll-free) 
800-225-1035. (In Massa- 
chusetts, the non-free num- 
ber is 617-661-9500.) 

Thank you. 
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State__Zip__ 


Advent 
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195 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
Suggested prices, subject to change 


without notice. 7-9/78 
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Letters 





tury man, with all his technology, cannot 

feel complacent about his world. He can 

still gaze heavenward and feel the same 

sense of awe and wonder experienced by 
earliest man, in all his ignorance. 

Glenn C. Despres 

Lynn, Mass. 


If a black hole can draw matter from 
a nearby star, perhaps two black holes 


| can draw matter from each other, spew- 
| ing off enough matter and energy into 








| space lo create a new galaxy eventually. 


Perhaps black holes are God's way of re- 
creating the universe a portion at a time. 
Mary A. Ziegenfus 

Avon Park, Fla. 


You should know that an impressive 
number of intelligent and thoughtful peo- 
ple do not regard parapsychology as 
“pseudoscientific hokum.” 

Judith Perry 
Barre, Vt 


Monument for the Elite 


I was pleased to read that the House 
of Representatives voted down an addi- 
tional $54 million for the Philip A. Hart 
Senate Office Building [Aug. 28]. How- 
ever, I am outraged that this monument 
to elitism will be completed with all its 
luxuries for our democracy’s ruling class. 

Timothy L. Julet 
Farmington, Mich. 





Senators may be big men and politics 
dirty, but 16-ft. ceilings and two bath- 
rooms per suite are ridiculous. 

Theodore T. Brundage 
Phoenix, Md 


Wrong Man, Wrong Spelling 


Really now . . 
with Karen Master [Sept. 4] is not T. Cul- 
len Davis. His name is James L. Mabe 
Sr. Also, the name of the restaurant is 
CoCo’s, not Coo Coo’s. 

Christie Beard 
Fort Worth 





| Labor’s Untidy House 


In your article on labor [Sept. 4] you 


. the man you pictured | 


failed to mention two problem areas: con- | 


nections with syndicated crime and cor- 

ruption within labor ranks. Until labor 

sweeps out the dirty corners and gets its 

own house tidy, many of us will want none 
of our money thrown into the mess. 

Adele Breech 

Northport, N.Y. 


Labor unions, as such, have outlived 
their usefulness. It's time for management 
to take advantage of the situation and give 


labor a vested interest in the capitalistic | 


enterprise system through equity profit 
sharing. Eventually, labor unions will be 


forced to change their point of view and | 





seek higher profits for the benefit of their | 


























Denver, 
Colorado 


dynamic metropolis of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Scenic center and business capital 
of the ‘West’. Denver, with its 
symphony, ballet and theatre is 
the cultural and social hub of the 
Rockies. In the heart of the city, 15 
minutes from Stapleton Int'l 
Airport and 45 minutes from the 
majestic mountains is one of 
America’s great hotels... 


‘frown Palace 


Denver, Colorado 80202 
Karl W. Mehimann, Genl. Mgr. 
(303) 825-3111 


Where the tradition 
of western hospitality 
began in 1892. 












Toll Free Numbers: 
(800) 323-7500 

Illinois (800) 942-7400 
Canada (800) 261-6353 






“The novel 
of the year.” 


—Chicago Sun-Times 

“The best novel | have read in 
years...A roller-coaster ride 
that leaves one breathless, 
exhausted, elated, and tear- 
ful!'—Los Angeles Times 

“A wonderful novel full of 
energy and art, at once funny 
and terrifying and heart- 
breaking!—Washington Post 


The- 


Acconting 
"Gap 


a novel by 


JOHN IRVING 
NATIONAL BESTSELLER 


100,000 copies in print “Henry Robbins Book 


$10.95 at bookstores (DUTTON ) 
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It's a lighter, mellower, better tasting whisky. And that’s my professional opinion. 


Suntory Royal. 
The Professional's Choice. 











This road was built 
with 2000 tons of scrubber sludge 
from Duquesne Light. 





And alittle alchemy 
from IU Conversion Systems. 


Like a lot of coal-burning utilities, Duquesne 
Light has installed smokestack scrubbers to keep 
sulfur dioxides and fly ash from polluting the air. But 
because scrubbers turn those contaminants to 
sludge, a way must also be found to dispose of this 
waste material without polluting the land. Especially 
since it's estimated that enough sludge is produced 
each year to cover a city of 100,000 people to a depth 
of three feet. 

Today, the Poz-O-Tec’ method developed by IU 
Conversion Systems provides a creative answer by 
turning this sludge into a structurally sound and en 
vVironmentally acceptable material that can be used 
for landfill, embankments and other applications. In 
the case of the Poz-O-Tec installation at Duquesne 
Light, some of the chemically stabilized waste has 
been used as base material for a road in 
Indiana Township, PA. For a parking lot in 
Uniontown, PA. And for landfill at the utility. 

With contracts from power plants in II- 
linois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky 


and Texas that produce more than 13 million tons of 
sludge per year, [U Conversion Systems has twice the 
business of its two major Competitors combined 
And some of these contracts extend for 10-20 years 
In each case, the Poz-O-Tec system is providing eco 
nomical waste management. And the treated mate 
rial safeguards the environment, while serving a 
practical purpose 
IU) Conversion Systems is more than the leader 
in its field. It’s an important subsidiary of IU Interna 
tional, whose interests in industrial products and 
services, utilities, land transportation, ocean ship 
ping, distribution and agribusiness add up to $2.3 
billion in annual revenues. 
For further information on the Poz-O-Tec sys 

tem, write B. Lawrence Seabrook, Jr, President, 

IU Conversion Systems, Inc., 115 Gibraltar 

Road, Horsham, PA 19044. To learn more 

about IU International, write Corporate 

Affairs, [U International, 1500 Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia, PA 19102. 
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Introducing 
an important new Fortune survey: 


Facility Location Decisions. 


Does the South still hold its appeal for new plants? Will cen- 
tral cities continue to be desirable for the executive suite? 
What are the two areas outside the United States most often 
mentioned for new locations? Which comes first in a favored 
location: taxes, energy supplies, or proximity to customers? 


These questions, and many others, are answered by 513 of 
the largest U.S. industrial corporations in a new 48-page For- 
tune survey, Facility Location Decisions. Each of the com- 
panies is considering new facility locations in the next ten 
years. The factors that influence their decisions, and the ways 
in which they look for new locations, could be valuable in your 
site selection planning. 


Single copies of Facility Location Decisions are available for 
$7.00 each. Twenty-five copies or more are $5.00 each. 
Make your check or money order payable to Fortune and 
mail to: 


Facility Location Decisions Survey 
Room 18448 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 














Letters 


membership. At that point, outside stock- 
holders may even want to pay for the priv- 


| ilege of joining such associations. 


Harry George Feinstein 
New Haven, Conn. 


Perils of Plea Bargaining 


It is amazing to me that sociologists, 
law professors and others typically di- 
vorced from the realities of our criminal- 
law system are sought oul as experts on 
the subject of plea bargaining [Sept. 4] 
As a practical matter, bargaining is es- 
sential to this system, as a means of 
streamlining gargantuan case loads, and | 
as a vehicle for ensuring the swift and in- 
expensive administration of justice, such 
as it is, in appropriate cases. Any pros- 
ecutor who claims to wholly eschew plea 
bargaining is dismissing a lot of border- 
line cases, losing a lot of jury trials or se- 
riously misstating himself. 

James Roy Accardi 
Assistant District Attorney 
Huntsville, Ala 


Your article on plea bargaining over- 
looks a basic fact: that it is the right of 
the defendant to plead guilty as well as 
to go to trial. The real question is wheth- 
er by pleading guilty the defendant gains | 
any substantial advantage. A recent study 
by the Institute for Law and Social Re- 
search (INSLAW) shows that those crim- 
inals pleading guilty do not gain any par- 
ticular advantage either in the length of 
punishment or the seriousness of the 
crime to which they plead 

Bernard Carey 
State's Attorney of Cook County 
Chicago 





Kondratieff Upswing 
With the best of intentions, you in- 
verted my views by 180° [July 31]. I be- 


| lieve that the world economy entered in 


1972 the fifth Kondratieff upswing, not a 
downswing. At the core of this upswing 
is the prospect that the prices of energy, 
food, raw materials will fluctuate in a rel- 
atively higher range than in the previous 
downswing (1951-72). We shall have to 
try dealing with inflation more seriously 
than we now are. On the other hand, the | 
Kondratieff upswing requires greatly en- | 
larged investments in energy production 
and conservation, transport, water con- 
servation and development, pollution con- 
trol. When economists, politicians and | 
businessmen come to understand that 
these will be our leading growth sectors, 
and we act to stimulate private and, where 
necessary, public investment in these di- 
rections, unemployment should be low, 
our growth rate high 





Walt W. Rostow 
Austin, Texas | 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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The deck: The Sony TC-K5 
cassette deck. 

The deal: A high-performance 
deck that also lets your money perform 

And the reason Sony gives you 
more for your money is that Sony is 
more of a company. After all, we've 
been making tape recorders for over 
30 years. Other manufacturers have to 
charge you for their learning experi 
ences; Sony’s experience saves you 
money. 


A new motor solves 
an old problem. 

The K5's DC motor is known as 
FG servo-controlled. What separates it 
is that the commutator is separately 
housed, to reduce vibration 
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automatic tape-repeat mechanism: 
And since we're not biased about 
tandard, chromium dioxide, and ferr- 
chrome tapes, our bias and equaliza- 
tion switches let you play all three. In 
fact, with nine possible combinations, 
any tape of the future can be handled 
The TC-K5, with built-in Dolby 
se reduction system, is priced like a 
basic cassette. But you'd never know it 


n 
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Late work at Jon Lunsford’s garage in Evanston, Wyo., comes mostly from the rush of traffic on nearby Interstate 80 


In Wyoming: Greasy Work at the Crossroads 


he scar on Steven Shepherd's 26-year- 

old belly looks like a zipper. His faded 
brown shirt is open, and the scar is the 
first thing you notice. “It’s a splenecto- 
my.” he informs. “Hodgkin's disease. I 
spent a year in the hospital with chemo- 
therapy and cobalt treatments. Now they 
say it’s regressed.” It is the beginning of 
another day in Evanston, Wyo. (pop 
4,848; elevation 6,748 ft.), and while Shep- 
herd talks, the oil and water stains on 
the cement driveway of the A& A Tex- 
aco station are turned to rainbows by the 
morning sun 

For three days, Shepherd has been 
haunting the A & A, awaiting the arriv- 
al, by Greyhound bus from Salt Lake City, 
of a part for his brown Triumph sports 
car. The Triumph suffered a blown head 
gasket after pulling a U-Haul trailer up 
one mountain grade too many. Shepherd 
wears his hair long, sports a scraggly 
beard, an earring in his left ear lobe and 
a gold marijuana leaf in his collar. He is 
going to the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, where he will study molecular bi- 
ology. He is impatient to leave Evanston, 
this cowboy and oil town where they sell 
bumper stickers that read I'M A ROPER, 
NOT A DOPER 

Such sentiments are typical enough in 
this part of western Wyoming, which still 
enjoys a lingering sense of pioneer inde- 
pendence and unabashed patriotism. Leg- 
ends like KEEP AMERICA GREEN and JOIN 
THE ARMY adorn the bumpers of many a 
local pickup that rolls into the A&A 
Shepherd is not as out of place in this en- 
vironment as he thinks, though. The 
A&A looks pretty much the way most 
gas stations everywhere did before self- 
service and digital pump readouts set in 
But it is only a lasso’s throw away from In- 
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terstate 80, America’s main street from 
New York to San Francisco, and thus a 
haven for a dawn-to-dark stream of crip- 
pled motor homes, family sedans and 
four-wheel-drive pickups 

Shepherd is only one of several bit 
players in the cinéma vérité unfolding at 
this particular American crossroads. The 
set: a cement driveway, four pumps (ethyl, 
regular and lead-free), two tiled bath- 
rooms, two mechanics’ bays and a bat- 
tery of U-Haul trailers for rent. Most of 
the cast had never heard of Evanston, 
much less the A& A, until they found 
themselves waylaid outside town by a 
steaming radiator, broken drive shaft, 
clogged fuel pump or flat tire, and brought 
here. Usually they are towed in by Jon 
Lunsford, 40, soft-spoken Mormon and 
“the Boss,” or by his ace mechanic, Cliff 
Cole, 36, a chain-smoking drinker- 
turned-teetotaler, who likes to explain 
that he’s “been working on cars for 40 
years.” The A & A is mainly a family busi- 
ness. On this, as on most days, Jon Luns- 
ford’s two oldest sons—Doug, 20, already 
married and the father of two, and Dan- 
ny, a shy 16-year-old—open at 6:30 a.m 
to answer the chorus of ding-dings set off 
as cars begin rolling over the rubber sig- 
nal hose stretched across the driveway 

“Every day is different,” says Danny 
And as if to underline his observation, a 
blue and white car with New Mexico 
plates pulls up on the rest-room side of 
the station and a young man steps out 
While Danny pumps gas and checks 
dipsticks, the driver quietly approaches 
two oil riggers on their way to Idaho who 
have come to rent a trailer hitch. He of- 
fers them a gold watch and turquoise ring 
for $150. After 15 minutes of dickering, 
the deal is closed, The watch and two rings 


go for $25. “I'm just trying to make a liv- 
ing. Don’t ask me no questions,” the young 
man says as he drives off. 

As the sun gets higher and traffic on 
the interstate quickens, business at the 
A &A picks up, some of it local. B.L. Rid- 
dle (“Most folks call me Chief”) drives in 
from his Running Bear Ranch to ask 
Danny to go elk hunting and talk about 
a timber wolf he’s seen the day before. A 
middle-aged couple pull up to tell Cliff 
Cole of a breakdown east of town. With- 
in minutes Cole is chugging down I-80 in 
the older of the A & A’s two tow trucks 
a 1970 Ford with some 135,000 miles on 
the odometer 


en miles out of town, Cole finds Frank 

Stanway, 34, whose 1968 Dodge pick- 
up is threatening to keep him from get- 
ting to Savanna, Ill., in time for a new 
job. While Cole’s magic fingers work on 
the Dodge's engine, Stanway sits in the 
small house trailer he plans to live in for 
the next two years. His sole companion, 
a black cat not used to strangers, hides in 
the toilet. Living in the trailer will save 
money, Stanway explains, since his new 
job as a civilian intern with the Army 
pays only about half the $18,000 a year 
he has been earning in a furniture fac- 
tory back home in Vancouver, Wash. But 
the Government job offers real security 
and a chance for promotion 

Cole starts Stanway’s pickup, advises 
him that a bad valve lifter is his problem 
and suggests-that an oil additive will prob- 
ably get him over the 1.200 miles to Sa- 
vanna. On the way back to the A&A, 
Cole is reminded of Shepherd and allows 
as how he doesn’t think much of hippies 
On a recent tow job, one flagged him down 
on the highway. “I thought something was 
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wrong and stopped to help. And he said, 
‘Hey man, you got a couple of cigarettes?’ 
I told him to get a job and buy his own.” 
Cole takes a deep and disapproving drag 
on his cigarette 


Bx at the A&A, the work is piling 
up. Linda Buchanan, a thirtyish 
blonde, is waiting for someone to repair 
| the fuel pump on her 1962 Chrysler. She 
is wearing a T shirt with the word BABY 
and an arrow pointing downward, attest- 
ing to her four-month pregnancy, and has 
left her husband back in Sacramento. 
With her sister Debra, 23, Debra’s two 
small children, a three-legged dog and a 
U-Haul, she was on her way to Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., when the engine started 
to overheat. They are all tired and ner- 
vous, especially the three-legged dog, 
which keeps barking. “She got run over 
by a train,” Linda Buchanan explains. 
Within an hour, Cole has fixed the fuel 
pump and the party starts out for Grand 
Forks, where Buchanan is headed “to 
make a new life,” she explains. “I got a 
job bartending.” 

Cole is really pleased he was able to 
get them on their way. In five years at 
the A&A, he’s developed a reputation 
around town for his expertise with en- 
gines. A crackerjack mechanic is a rare 
commodity these days, and Cole has had 





half a dozen offers of garage jobs as far 








away as Los Angeles, and for more mon- 
ey than he will ever make at the A&A. 
But he grew up outside Evanston, and 
likes Lunsford. And though he tries to 
think mainly about engines and stay out 
of other people’s lives, there are times 
when he and the rest of the A& A crew 
cannot avoid it. Like yesterday, when two 
young men drove in the station to get gas. 
“An old man who was partially paralyzed 
was in the back seat,” Cole says. “He'd 
had a stroke and said he was trying to 
drive from Reno to Chicago to see his 
daughter before he died. He picked up 
these two guys on the highway to help 
him. I saw the trunk had been busted into 
and the ignition was hot-wired. After they 
left, I called the cops.” 

Like service stations all over the coun- 
try, the A&A has its troubles. “Five 
years ago, this place was a gold mine,” 
Lunsford says. “Today I’m lucky if the 
gasoline just pays the overhead. I make 
it off the U-Haul rentals and back-room 
mechanical work.” During the Arab oil 
embargo, the station pumped 500,000 gal- 
lons of gas. Last year it dropped to 400,- 
000, he says, and his after-tax income 
has shrunk from $23,000 four years ago 
to under $10,000. “Five years ago, the 
lease called for $289 a month to Tex- 
aco, plus a penny on each gallon. Now 
its $877 a month and nothing on the 
gallon." He knows he’s lucky to have 





his sons and Cole working for him. 

While Lunsford talks, Cole has gone | 
back to working over Shepherd’s Tri- 
umph. The necessary part, a head gas- 
ket, has come from Salt Lake City, and 
the differences between the life-styles of 
the two men seem to dissolve as they work 
together over the Triumph engine. Cole 
is the professor, Shepherd an earnest but 
knowledgeable student. 


ventually the Triumph is ready, and 

Shepherd gets set to head out for Boul- 
der. His interlude at the A& A and his 
first stay ever in a motel will soon be just a | 
memory. But in this small segment of 
time, he has made friends, one of whom 
feels close enough to ask him, “What if the 
cancer starts up again?” Shepherd smiles. 
“T don't want any more treatments,” he 
says. “But if I die I'll come back as a little 
black girl and I'll be a nurse.” 

An occasional semi-truck can still be 
heard vrr-o-o-oming down the interstate, 
but most travelers are now bedded down 
in campsites or in motels like the Ramada 
Inn across the street. Danny is off to the 
movies with his girlfriend, and Jon and 
Doug are home with their families. Cole 
shoves the tire and windshield-wiper 
racks into the mechanics’ bay and lights a 
cigarette with hands black with grease. 
“Every day is different,” he says, echoing 
Danny. — Joe Boyce | 
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“Horowitz-Live!” 
The New York 
Philharmonic, 

Zubin Mehta 
conducting. 
Sunday, September 24, 
on NBC-TV. 


Sunday, September 24—live from Lincoln Center—the 
legendary pianist Vladimir Horowitz performs Rachman- 
inoff'’s Piano Concerto No. 3 in D Minor with the New 
York Philharmonic under the direction of its Music 
Director, Zubin Mehta. 

And, starting in 1979, and continuing for the next 
several years, the Bell System will sponsor the tours 
of some of America’s finest symphony orchestras, 
reaching cities, towns and universities across the 
land. Watch for performance dates in your area. 


Sunday, Sept. 24, 5-6 p.m., EDT, NBC-TV 


Check your local newspapers for radio simulcast information. 


© Bell System 
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Seeking a settlement of issues that have triggered four Arab-Israeli wars, President Carter confers with Egypt's Sadat at Camp David 

















COVER STORY 


A Sudden Vision of Peace 


Jimmy Carter stages an extraordinary summit that has old foes embracing 


rom the beginning it had been one 
of the most remarkable meetings 
of world leaders ever conceived, let 
alone enacted. In the end it turned 
out, against all expectations, to be a sum- 
mit of astonishing and perhaps ultimately 
historic achievement. After 13 days of be- 
ing cloistered with their closest aides at 
Camp David, President Jimmy Carter, 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat and Is- 
raeli Premier Menachem Begin emerged 
Sunday night to sign before the television 
cameras and the watching world two doc- 
uments that were giant efforts toward 
peace in the Middle East. Though con- 
siderable obstacles and hard bargaining 
remain, it was a major breakthrough in 
areas that have defied all the efforts of 
war and diplomacy for three decades. The 
outcome was substantially more than any- 
one except perhaps Host Jimmy Carter 
had believed possible before the summit 
began—and immensely more than had 
been anticipated right up to the Sunday 
on which the summit was to end, appar- 
ently in failure 
The first document was titled “A 
Framework for Peace in the Middle 
East.” As ambitious as its name, it en- 
visaged in great detail the mechanics, if 
not all the solutions, that would enable Is- 
rael, Jordan and the Palestinians to work 
out over five years the final status of the 
West Bank and Gaza, a measure of 
autonomy for the Palestinians in those re- 
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gions, and gilt-edged guarantees of secu- 
rity for Israel 

The second document was “A Frame- 
work for the Conclusion of a Peace Trea- 
ty Between Egypt and Israel.’ Except on 
one critical point left unresolved, the sta- 
tus of Israeli settlements in the occupied 


| Sinai, it was even more precise and ex- 


plicit. It called for an Israeli-Egyptian 
peace treaty to be signed within three 
months, major Israeli withdrawals with- 
in three to nine months after that, the nor- 
malization of all relationships between the 
two countries within a year and complete 
Israeli withdrawal from Egyptian terri- 
tory within three years. Though the two 
agreements were not contingent upon 
each other, the aim was clear: through 
their joint application they could create a 
climate and a context of progress toward 
peace that would bring along the more re- 
luctant elements in the Middle East that 
were not represented at Camp David, 
upon whose ultimate cooperation any du- 
rable peace depends. That includes not 


| only the other Arab nations and the Pal- 
| estinians, but also those in Israel opposed 


to any return of Arab territories or dis- 
mantling of Israeli settlements in them 
The magnitude of their triumph was 
evident as the three leaders spoke in turn 
Sunday night in the gold and crystal East 
Room of the White House where some 
400 Congressmen, Cabinet members and 
the trio’s staff had hastily assembled. His 








face ashen with fatigue but punctuated 
by repeated smiles, Carter announced the 
broad outlines of the two agreements, de- 
claring, “My hope is that the promise of 
this moment will be fulfilled.’ Sadat, ini- 
tially somber, was almost reverential in 
his praise of Carter for calling the sum- 
mit. Said he: “You took a gigantic step. 
Begin, chatty at first, turned serious 
to sound the same note of praise. “It was 
really the Jimmy Carter conference 
the President of the U.S. won the day,” 


| he said, “Peace now celebrates a great vic- 


tory for the nations of Egypt and Israel 
and for all mankind.” Turning to Sadat, 
Begin recounted how they had become 
friends on first meeting, when Sadat made 
his historic visit to Jerusalem last Novem- 
ber. Begin alluded to the difficulties (large- 
ly of his making) that had brought all 
progress to a halt in the intervening 
months, but waved them away, saying 
“Everything belongs to the past.” He said 
he and Sadat were friends anew, and as a 
now smiling Sadat nodded in vigorous as- 
sent, he challenged Sadat and himself to 
sign their peace treaty even before the 
three-month deadline. Finished, Begin 
rose to embrace Carter. Then, in an emo- 
tional piece of theater as telling as any- 
thing the three men had said, Begin 
walked behind Carter to Sadat and the 
two men embraced, not once but twice 
Not since Sadat had stepped from his 
plane into the klieg lights at Tel Aviv air- 
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port ten months ago had peace in the Mid- 
die East seemed so palpably possible. 

Which is not to say it is at hand, for all 
the promise the Camp David agreements 
hold out. The aim at the summit was to 
reach some accord on questions that have 
blocked an Arab-Israeli peace settlement 
since the 1967 war: How is Israeli security 
to be assured? Who has sovereignty over 
the Jordan River's West Bank? What will 
be the status of the Palestinians? Carter 
Administration officials praised the dual 
agreement as marking the first time that a 
framework has been created to deal with 
the three fundamental issues that have 
prevented settlement: peace, Israeli with- 
drawal and security, and the Palestinians. 
But they readily acknowledge that some of 
the thorniest issues have been left for fu- 
ture resolution, as an analysis of the two 
agreements shows. Both are indeed 
frameworks, carefully and even inge- 
niously latticed in places, gapingly unfin- 
ished in others. A précis of each: 


Framework for a Peace in the Middle 
East is designed to permit the progres- 
sive resolution of the Palestinian issue 
over the next five years—the transition 
period that Israel and Egypt agreed 
should precede the actual signing of a 
peace treaty for the entire area. The ne- 
gotiations during the interim period are 
meant to enable the inhabitants of the 
West Bank and Gaza, who are mostly Pal- 
eslinians, to obtain full autonomy and 
self-government at the end of the five 
years. Ideally, those negotiations will be 
conducted among Egypt, Israel, Jordan 
and the Palestinians living in the occu- 
pied lands, and will conclude with, among 
other things, a peace treaty between Is- 
rael and Jordan. But getting Jordan and 
the Palestinians to participate in those ne- 
gotiations may be no easy task, partic- 
ularly since the agreement leaves it to the 
negotiations to determine the exact na- 














ture of the sovereignty of Gaza and the 
West Bank. Of help will be the fact that Is- 
rael has agreed that the settlement will 
be based on all the provisions and prin- 
ciples of U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242, which calls for Israeli withdraw- 
al from territories occupied during the 
1967 war. That is a major Israeli con- 
cession: the West Bank and Gaza are 
among those territories. 

In return, Israel will be permitted to 
maintain a military presence at specific 
locations in the occupied lands, during the 
transition, to ensure its security, and there 
are further, detailed provisions for demil- 
itarized zones, early warning stations, an 
international (meaning U.N.) _peace- 
keeping force, and the gradual creation 
of local police forces. No U.S. troops will 
be used. During the negotiations, Israel 
has promised not to build any new set- 
ulements in Gaza or the West Bank. Left 
unmentioned as too tricky for even a 
“framework” discussion was the status of 
East Jerusalem. 


Framework for a Peace Treaty between 
Egypt and Israel affirms Israel’s willing- 
ness to restore to Egypt sovereignty over 
the Sinai. It also affirms Egypt’s willing- 
ness to make peace and establish normal 
relations with Israel. The document pro- 
vides for security zones and for limita- 
tions of forces and armaments in the Sinai. 
It calls for the phased withdrawal of Is- 
raeli forces, and the return of two of Is- 
rael’s air bases in the Sinai to Egyptian 
civilian control. Much of that would take 
place within a year, assuming there is a 
signed peace treaty within three months. 

Virtually the only important issue left 
unresolved is the status of the 17 Israeli 
settlements in the Sinai. Sadat had want- 
ed, as Carter pointed out formally Sun- 
day night, an Israeli agreement to remove 
the settlements as a prerequisite to a peace 
treaty. Israel, the President said, wanted 





to leave the issue for further negotiation. 
In an adroit move, Carter won a prom- 
ise, which he pointedly aired in his re- 
port, that Israel’s parliament, the Knes- 
set, will come to a decision on the fate of 
the settlements within the next two weeks. 
The aim is to put world pressure on the Is- 
raelis not to be responsible for delaying 
peace with Egypt by continuing to insist 
the settlements are inviolable. Earlier in 
the week, a US. official had said of Is- 
rael’s surprisingly strong stand on the 
Sinai settlements, where Israel has no sov- 
ereignty: “It’s incredible. The Israelis are 
sticking Sadat right where it hurts him 
most.” The issue is also a very heated one 
in Egypt; Mohammed Ibrahim Kamel 
was noticeably absent from the festivities 
in the East Room. 

Never in the history of modern in- 
ternational negotiations have leaders 
been so isolated for so long in so single- 
minded an attempt to resolve the antag- 
onisms that have divided their nations. 
They were working under highly unusual 
conditions. In contrast to the deadly se- 
rious items on the negotiating table was 
the bucolic setting of Camp David, with 
an enchanting hint of autumn in the air 
The mood of informality was evident from 
the participants’ attire. Instead of the pin- | 
stripe suits of traditional diplomacy, Car- 
ter wore faded denims, an old cardigan 
and comfortable sneakers. Sadat, in his el- 
egantly tailored safari suits and sports 
coats, resembled a Continental taking the 
waters at a spa. Even Begin, whose sar- 
torial formality is one of his trademarks, 
occasionally shed his coat and tie. Israeli 
Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan and De- 
fense Minister Ezer Weizman sported 
windbreakers bearing the Camp David 
seal, and U.S. National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski wore a submariner’s 
jacket at several sessions. 

Also unusual was the meeting's near- 
ly total isolation from the probes of the 








Sadat, Carter and Begin sign the historic Middle East “framework” agreements in the White House East Room 
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world’s press. It may well have been the 
rule of strict secrecy that enabled the con- 
ference to go on as long as it did, and 
thus make possible Sunday’s dramatic 
turnabout. Not having to face a barrage 
of questions from newsmen, the partic- 
ipants had no need to posture or issue self- 
serving and sometimes inflammatory 
statements 

What was perhaps most unusual of 
all was the very cast of characters. Sel- 
dom has such an extraordinary trio of 
leaders gathered in common purpose: a 
Christian, a Jew and a Muslim, each a 
man of deep faith who believes that while 
he is responsible for the welfare of his peo- 
ple, he also serves a higher authority. This 
can humble a leader; but it can also en- 
courage him to take worthwhile—or dan- 
gerous—risks. For Carter, a born-again 
Baptist, the strength of his faith 
may have helped inspire him to 
convene the summit, even while 
its possible collapse 
would further dim hopes for 
peace. As Carter perhaps opti- 
mistically saw it, the potential 
benefit—a major step toward re- 
solving the Arab-Israeli conflict 
—was greater than the risk. 

Sometimes the marathon at 
Camp David resembled an elev- 
enth-hour labor-management 
negotiation aimed at fending offa 
crippling strike. Sometimes the 
atmosphere recalled that of a re- 
ligious retreat. In other respects, 
especially the near total seclu- 
sion, the conference resembled 
the recent conclave that elected 
Pope John Paul I—but in this 
case there were not even the pe- 
riodic wisps of smoke from the 
Sistine Chapel to let the outside 
world know what was going on. 
Right until the end, Camp Da- 
vid was emitting no definitive 
signals 

As a result, nobody was ever 
sure whether what one high U.S. 
aide called Carter's “gigantic ef- 
fort” was succeeding or if there 
was serious trouble. In fact, there | 
were lots of both. Except for | 
White House Press Secretary | 
Jody Powell's terse briefings on 
nonsubstantive matters, there 
was nothing to go on, nothing for a frus- 
trated worldwide press corps of some 350 
to report. Meanwhile, an anxious and in- 
tently concerned globe waited and 
waited 

At one midweek point it seemed as if 
a conclusion—and not a very satisfactory 
one—was imminent. Powell announced 
that the talks had entered their “final 
stages.” U.S. officials were making it 
known that they would like to wrap up 
the conference before the start of anoth- 
er weekend of triple sabbaths. But only a 





MEDITERRANEAN 


day after his statement, Powell retreated, | 


explaining with prescience that “the final 
stage could be the longest stage.” He add- 
ed that "a framework for reaching peace” 
was still beyond grasp and that “more 
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progress and more flexibility are essen- 
tial.” But as was to happen frequently 
in the following days, Carter refused to 
give up. 

An Arab-Israeli settlement was be- 
coming increasingly urgent because a 
number of other serious problems are en- 
dangering Middle East stability. Unrest 
and violence are rocking Iran, and war 
continues to rage in Lebanon. Said Israe- 
li Acting Premier Yigael Yadin in Jeru- 
salem: “The situation in Iran and Leb- 
anon may help move things at Camp 
David. Often the best cure for a head- 
ache is to have someone kick you in the 
stomach.” Another source of trouble is the 
increasing Soviet presence in the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf areas and Soviet ven- 
tures in Africa. 





With the stakes so high at Camp Da- 
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vid, and the information quotient so low, 
it was understandable that rumor reigned. | 
For every “highly placed” source predict- 
ing progress there was a “well-informed™ 
source insisting that the talks were going 
grimly. Rumors on the course of the dis- 
cussions described everything from major 
concessions to hopeless stalemate 


n fact, no one outside Camp David had 
any clear idea of what was happening 
at the bargaining tables. After advo- 
cating “open diplomacy” in his elec- 
tion campaign and first months in office, 
Carter proved himself a master of the old- 
fashioned art of secret negotiations, He 
even managed to get silence from the of- 
ten leak-prone Israelis. Premier Begin. for 








example, told his colleagues in Jerusalem 
by telephone that he could not say much 
about the talks because Carter had asked 
him not to. When Defense Minister Weiz- 
man was asked by newsmen how the Is- 
raelis were doing, he cryptically respond- 
ed: “We are doing.” 

The reason for the successful news 
blackout was that the Egyptians and Is- 
raelis agreed to allow Jody Powell to serve 
as the sole official outlet of information 
—surely one of the toughest assignments 
ever handed a White House press secre- 
tary. In his daily meetings with reporters 
inside the American Legion post at Thur- 
mont, Md., six miles from Camp David, 
Powell kept his statements concise and 
skillfully avoided conveying anything sub- 
stantive. He deflected questions about 
concessions on the part of Israel or 
Egypt by noting diplomatically: 
“There’s been flexibility shown 
on both sides.” To ensure that 
this modest observation did not 
unduly raise hopes for a success- 
ful outcome, he added that “sub- 
stantial differences still remain in 
important areas” and cautioned 
against “strong optimism or 
pessimism.” 

If Powell’s briefings did little 
more than confirm that a sum- 
mit was in session, at least they 
provided a skeletal view of events 
inside Camp David. In the first 
days of the conclave, it was clear 


positions of both the Israelis and 
Egyptians. As part of this pro- 
cess, the three leaders met togeth- 
er three times, for a total of 6% 
hours. Although the three week- 
end sabbaths—Muslim, Jewish 
4 and Christian—slowed the pace 
of the talks somewhat, they gave 
the participants an opportunity 
to review what they had learned 


compromise. 

On the summit’s first week- 
end, the participants took a re- 
spite from diplomacy when Car- 
ter, at military-buff Begin’s 
request, organized a 3/4-hour ex- 
} cursion to Gettysburg’s Civil War 
battlefield, some 17 miles north of 
Camp David. As the group 
viewed monuments and century-old can- 
nons, Carter attempted to lighten the 
mood by joking that the gun had a range 
of three miles, vs. 300 to 400 yds. for the 
cluster bombs that the U.S. sold to Israel 
after the 1973 war. Sadat and Begin some- 
how managed a laugh. But reporters ac- 
companying the entourage noticed a 
marked lack of warmth between the 
Egyptian and Israeli leaders; they barely 
spoke to each other during the excursion 
When Sadat did talk to an Israeli, it was 
to Weizman, his favorite member of the 
Begin Cabinet 

As last week's sessions began, Powell 





that the U.S. was feeling out the | 


indicated that the negotiations had be- | 


come “even more intense.” He stressed 
that Carter “has been an active partic- 
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and analyze potential areas of | 
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ipant in the discussions. He has felt free 
to offer suggestions as they seem to be ap- 
propriate.” The style and tempo of the 
summit, in fact, recalled Carter's long pur- 
suit of the presidency: a stubborn, dog- 
ged approach to tough issues and an as- 
sumption that sheer strength 
determination must eventually triumph 

The review of the summit’s opening 
days convinced the U.S. that Begin and 
Sadat were disagreeing so sharply on some 
basic issues that it would be wise to quit 
holding joint sessions. Instead, Carter be- 
gan conducting what is known in diplo- 
macy as “proximity talks.’ Because Sadat 
| and Begin were in lodges less than 100 
yds, apart, Carter was able to move eas- 
ily from a bilateral conversation with one 
to a chat with the other. Meanwhile, tri- 


and | 








been together since the Gettysburg out- 
ing. The Arab and Israeli leaders had not 
exchanged a substantial word for days. 
Hearing of the deadlock speculation, 
Powell exclaimed: “There is not any 
‘stalemate’ Period.” 

On Wednesday Powell was more 
guarded than ever at his briefing. He 
talked of “final stages.” He said so many 
meetings were taking place simultaneous- 
ly that “I can’t imagine any more inten- 
sive period of discussions.” But he added, 
“There is still no basis for informed spec- 
ulation as to the final outcome.” 

With the proceedings seemingly 
winding to a close as the weekend neared, 
Vance, Dayan, Kamel and other top of- 
ficials from the three sides entered into a 
flurry of consultations and negotiations 


session of Congress on Monday, O'Neill | 
had reservations. A noon address was out, 
advised Tip; it would interrupt the Con- 
gressmen’s rush to clear the legislative cal- 
endar so that they could hit the campaign 
trail. And a 9 p.m. appearance, cautioned 
O'Neill, would conflict with the televised 
Monday-night football game. The Speak- 
er suggested that the President consider 
delivering his address early on Monday 
evening, advice Carter would wind up tak- 
ing when the summit ended 


ut plans for the Friday conclusion 
were most premature. Thursday 
night, in fact, the talks nearly 
broke down. At that time, an Egyp- 
tian in touch with his country’s delegation 
remarked: “Absolutely nothing is being 
achieved. Things are going badly on all 
points.” While this was something of an | 
exaggeration, his assessment was basical- 


= 


ly confirmed by an Israeli official who said 
on Friday: “Wednesday we were very 
close. But if we end today. we end in 














Begin and Sadat, with aides, on Sunday before leaving for Washington 





After the fine tuning, the jigsaw pieces finally fit together 


lateral meetings continued between min- 


isterial-level officials, such as Secretary of | 


State Cyrus Vance, Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Dayan and Egyptian Foreign Min- 
ister Mohammed Ibrahim Kamel 


fter several intense sessions between 


the Americans and Egyptians, Sa- | 


dat telephoned Jordan’s King 

Hussein in London. Since the 
King’s cooperation is essential for any en- 
during Middle East peace, it was thought 
Sadat had heard something new from the 
Israelis and wanted to try it out on the Jor- 
danian. Powell’s disclosure of the phone 
call even triggered some speculation, 
which proved quite unfounded, that Hus- 
sein was planning to join the talks. Re- 
marked one of the King’s aides about the 
Sadat phone call: “His Majesty was very 
pessimistic about Camp David before the 
summit began and has heard nothing to 
change that view.” At this point, word 
began circulating that the summit was 
deadlocked. Begin, Sadat and Carter had 
| not formally met with each other since 


Their task apparently was to draft some 
sort of statement. But Carter continued 
meeting separately with Begin and Sadat. 
One evening he dropped by Begin’s lodge: 
the following morning he strolled with Sa- 
dat for more than an hour along Camp 
David's wooded trails. 

The strange cycle of hopes and fears 
continued. At one point on Thursday, 


| Carter was sufficiently optimistic to get 


in touch with Speaker of the House Thom- 
as (“Tip”) O'Neill Jr. to discuss immi- 
nent post-summil arrangements 

O'Neill was asked if the House lead- 
ership of both parties would be able to 
join Carter at the White House to discuss 
the results of Camp David on Friday, pre- 


| sumably after the summit would have 


ended. The President also inquired 
whether the House International Rela- 
tions Committee would be able to meet 
privately on Friday with Begin and Sa- 
dat. O'Neill responded yes to both 
questions. 

But when Carter wanted to know if 
he would be able to explain what hap- 








failure.” 

The problem apparently was Sadat’s 
mounting frustration at Begin’s adamant 
refusal to accept the principle of Arab sov- 
ercignty over the West Bank. It took a | 
talk with Dayan and a long walk with 
Carter before Sadat cooled off and the cri- 
sis passed. Still the two antagonists were 
no closer to agreement 

With the talks bogged down, Carter 
finally wondered whether Sadat and Be- 
gin might not be holding a few conces- 
sions in reserve to play, if necessary, in 
the final, crucial stage of the talks. The 
President thus came to a vital decision 
he would propose that the summit end 
Sunday, whether or not agreement had 
been reached. When Vice President Wal- | 
ter Mondale sounded out Begin and Sadat 
on this, they concurred. Among those 
pleased by the decision were the frustrat- 
ed newsmen wailing at the Thurmont 
press center. When Powell told them the 
conference was ending Sunday, they 
cheered 

By this time there was surely cheer- 
ing inside Camp David too. (One slogan 
proposed by junior staffers for a summit 
T shirt: FREE THE CAMP DAVID THREE.) 
The combination of strain, crowded liv- 
ing and somewhat spartan surroundings 
was telling on everyone. On Friday Car- 
ter’s aides described him as nearing men- 
tal and physical exhaustion. Said one: 
“He’s really wiped.” 

The heavy demands Carter had set 
for himself gave him very little time to 
use Camp David's recreational facilities 
He did, however, manage to fit in a few 
sets of tennis with Rosalynn and bicycle 
around the grounds, sometimes to nego- | 
tating sessions. Others fared slightly bet- 
ter. Among the most popular forms of re- 
laxation at the summit were evening 
movies, With 60 or so films in the camp’s 
library, Sadat saw some of his favorites. 
Among them: Shane and Treasure of Si- 
erra Madre. Begin found time to challenge 





| the preceding Thursday and had not even | pened at Camp David to a televised joint 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. 
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But there’s something else that you should consider. We A 
~~) call it “filter feedback” p. 
c i As you smoke, tar builds up on the arlia Ment 
Seip | “tierewteck | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 





feedback’ Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 


9 mg 
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And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 12 mg 
vantage. Parliaments filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 100’ 
from touching your lips. So there's no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1978 
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ZENITH SYSTEM 3. 


A NEW PICTURE TUBE— 
FOR OUR SHARPEST 
PICTURE EVER. 

It's called the Tri-Focus tube. 
That's because ordinary picture 
tubes have just one focusing 
action. But the new Tri-Focus 
tube has three. 

The result is a picture 
with a smaller “spot” size. 
And that means a picture 
with greater sharpness—yet 
with no sacrifice in brightness. 
It's the enon picture in 

=» Zenith history. 
That great Zenith 
picture—with 
bright, rich, real 
colors—just got 
even better. 





A NEW CHASSIS— 
DESIGNED TO BE OUR 
MOST DEPENDABLE 
EVER. 


It's called the Triple-Plus chas- 
sis because it's designed to be 
more reliable in three ways. 

First, the Triple-Plus chassis 
is designed to run cooler at 
critical points. That's because a 
cooler set is a more trouble- 
free set. 

Second, the Triple-Plus 
chassis is made up of a series 
of electronic modules. As a 
result, there are fewer intercon- 
nections to cause problems. 

Third, each of those mod- 
ules is both pre-aligned and 
pre-tested. This means that 
before the set is even put to- 
gether, each component within 
a module has already been 








aligned with the other compo- 
nents, and tested, to make sure 
they're all working in harmony. 

It's like testing the strength 
of each link in a chain before 
you put the chain together. 

All in all, the Triple-Plus 

.. Chassis is 

designed to 


% dependable 
~ in Zenith 
history. 


COLOR SENTRY — FOR 
BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
AUTOMATICALLY. 


To keep the colors beautiful, 
every System 3 set is equipped 
with Zenith's exclusive Color 
Sentry. 

Think of it as a TV control 
room inside your set. 
Color Sentry controls the 














colors, and corrects them, 30 
times a second. Automatically. 
So the colors stay bright 
and rich and real, automatically. 

Withanew  f 
picture tube for 
the sharpest ‘ 
picture in Zenith 
history, new 
chassis designed ; 
to be our most dependable 
ever, and with Color Sentry for 
beautiful colors automatically, 
System 3 really is a break- 
through in television 
technology. 


EMITH 


SYSTEM $s 


The quality goes in before the name goes on” 


THIS IS A BREAKTHROUGH. 
THIS IS THE BEST ZENITH EVER. 


Shown: the Puccini, SK2527P, Pecan color with front and base of simulated wood with select hardwood solids framing the top. Simulated TV picture. 
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Brzezinski to a three-game chess match 

The outcome: two wins for Zbig, one for 
| Begin 

The camp’s kitchens, run by the 
Navy, were able to whip up just about any- 
thing the three leaders wanted to eat. Car- 
ter and Sadat dined mainly in the pri- 
vacy of their lodges, but Begin regularly 
took his meals at Laurel Lodge with his 
delegation. Lower-ranking officials found 
the cuisine far less satisfactory, with the 
US. staffers particularly put out to find 
their trays heaped with familiar G.L 
stomach turners like creamed chipped 
beef on toast. Except for Carter's spacious 
Aspen Lodge, living quarters for the US. 
team were cramped. Vance shared a two- 
bedroom cottage with Mondale, who was 
shuttling between Camp David and the 
capital. When Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown came up for part of the talks, he 
and Vance had to room together and take 
turns in the bathroom 
It was only on the final Saturday 

that the possibility of a breakthrough 
began to take shape. While Begin ob- 
served the Sabbath, Carter met with Sadat 
for 2% hours. Once sundown came, Car- 
ter and Begin met for 44 hours. By that 
time their negotiators had narrowed suc- 
cess or failure for the summit to just two is- 
sues: the Palestinians and the Israeli Sinai 
settlements 


Il day Sunday, the U.S. pressed hard 

on both. There was no dramatic 

turning point on the Palestinians, 

just “a lot of fine tuning and ad- 

justing so all the jigsaw pieces would final- 

ly fit,” said one U.S. official. Alternative 

proposals on language went back and 

forth for approval, options were accepted 

and rejected, but by mid-afternoon the 

compromise formula letting the Palestin- 

ians participate in the negotiations and 

have a say in the final status of Gaza and 
the West Bank had been adopted. 

At 3 p.m. they turned to the Sinai set- 
Uements, and that took 24 hours, begin- 
ning with a brief Carter-Begin meeting, 
followed by a Carter-Sadat huddle of 
more than an hour and a half. Sadat was 
unhappy at letting Begin off the hook by 


| 
| 








passing the issue to the Knesset, and Car- | 
| providing about $2 billion in aid annu- 


ter’s aides waiting outside the President's 

pine-paneled study grew more and more 

worried. Then, at 4:30, Carter looked out 

the window and flashed the thumbs-up 
| sign. They had a deal. Begin got his cop- 
| ies of the proposed agreements in his 
cabin, Birch, read them carefully and told 
his aides: “If this is it, we're going to sign. 
I'm going to call President Sadat and then 
go see him.” Outside, the rain was tor- 
rential. Begin told Sadat he would come 
over to his cabin, Dogwood, as soon as 
the rain stopped. Before he got there, Sa- 
dat sent over some autographed pictures 
of himself with Begin and Carter that he 
had dedicated to Begin’s granddaughters. 
For 25 minutes Begin visited Sadat. A 
half-hour later, Sadat suddenly appeared, 
without warning, at the door of Begin’s 
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cabin to return the call. To reciprocate 
the gift of photographs, Begin presented 
Sadat with a medallion by Israeli Artist 
Yachov Agam. Its theme: “The Dream 
of Peace.” Then Begin suggested, “Let's 
both go tomorrow night to hear President 
Carter address the Congress.” Sadat 
agreed. Already, Carter’s aides were mak- 
ing the arrangements for the trip down 
from the mountain to tell the world what 
the three leaders had wrought 

In some important aspects, Sadat had 
arrived at Camp David hazardously iso- 
lated. He had angered the Soviets by ex- 
pelling their advisers, and annoyed Arab 
leaders by not consulting with them be- 
fore he went to Jerusalem to launch his 
initiative. Because of his exposed position, 
he could look only to the U.S. and Saudi 
Arabia for major support in future inter- 


Jody Powell briefing the press at Thurmont 





From the newsmen, a cheer of delight. 


national maneuvers, including any talks 
with the Israelis. 

Begin, of course, also could ill afford 
to antagonize the U.S., which has been 


ally to Israel. But in any disagreements 
with an American Administration, the Is- 
raelis could always count on considerable 
backing from the politically powerful U.S. 
Jewish community. American Zionist 
leaders had already been told by Begin’s 
aides that after Camp David, they “might 
be called upon” to undertake a “massive” 
public relations campaign to defend Is- 
rael’s position. But even with such back- 
ing inside the U.S., Begin, like Sadat, pre- 
ferred not to face the uncertain political 
and diplomatic consequences of a Camp 
David failure. 

















Those consequences could well have | 


caused a thorough reshuffling of the en- 
tire deck of Middle East cards. The ar- 
guments by Arab moderates would be 


| U.S., we would not accept him again. We 


badly tarnished. The Soviet Union and | 
“rejectionist’” Arab states such as Libya 
and Iraq would gloat that they had long 
condemned Sadat’s solo initiative as fool- 
ish and had warned fellow Arab nations 
against looking to the U.S. for satisfac- 
tion in their conflict with the Israelis. 
Now Sadat can offer the two “frame- 
works,” signed as they are by Jimmy Car- 
ter, as evidence of the benefits of work- 
ing with the U.S. Sadat will point out, 
moreover, that years of relying on Mos- 
cow did not help the Arabs regain a sin- 
gle inch of land from Israel. The Camp 
David achievements could enhance 
Washington's influence in the Middle 
East just at a time when Moscow was be- 
ginning to exploit the situation in the gen- 
eral area. Now there is no chance at all 
of a rapprochement between Sadat and 
the Soviets. As a Russian in Cairo re- 
marked; “Even if Sadat turns against the 


would prefer to see him overthrown and 
to deal with someone else.” 


S$ an altempt to counter what will 
be a storm of unfavorable Arab re- | 
action to the summit, Carter is ex- 

pected to dispatch Special Am- 

bassador Alfred Atherton to Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and perhaps Syria to ex- 
plain what happened in the Catoctin 
Mountains. It is also likely that the Ad- 
ministration will demonstrate its contin- 
uing commitment to Sadat. One possibil- 
ity is that Carter will boost economic and 
military aid to Cairo, and possibly even 
sell Sadat 800 of the 2,000 armored per- 
sonnel carriers that he has requested. By | 
bolstering Egypt’s armed forces, the US. | 
hopes to enable Cairo to play a more ac- 
tive role in African regional affairs, such 
as supporting neighboring Sudan. That 
country’s pro-Western government is 
worried about the increased Soviet and 
Cuban influence in Ethiopia and the Horn 
of Africa 

Sadat's next steps in the Middle East 
will, to some degree, be influenced by Sau- 
di Arabia. The Saudis were the silent part- 
ners at Camp David, for neither the U.S 
nor Egypt can afford to ignore their views 
Their bulging treasury supports Egypt's | 
crippled economy, and their petroleum | 
and financial reserves have served U.S. in- 
terests by tempering oil price hikes and 
helping support the weakening interna- 
tional position of the dollar. Sadat’s jour- 
ney to Jerusalem was publicly praised by 
the Saudis, though they had reservations 
about his chances for success. Because 
they are worried about the mounting in- 
fluence of radicals in the Middle East, 
however, the conservative Saudis reluc- 
tantly endorsed Sadat’s participation at 
Camp David in the hope that any peace 
progress would bolster the position of the | 
moderates. But prior to Sunday night, 
King Khalid & Co. were running out of 
patience. Said an Arab official in Cairo 
of the summit early last week: “It is Sa- | 
dat's last hurrah.” 
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Costs Everybody's saying it. 
le The cost of health 
care is rising like a fever. For the past 
few years, it's been climbing at more 
than twice the rate of inflation. And 
we're as concerned as you are. 

Healthy competition has made it 
possible for private health insurers 
to provide health care coverage 
for 177,000,000 Americans, with 
147,000,000 of them even protected 
against catastrophic expenses. 

Though the system is basically 
sound, and doctors and hospitals 
have made commendable voluntary 
efforts to control costs, no one, 
including us, has done enough. 

So we have some suggestions. 
Like supporting the establishment of 
commissions in every state to review 
hospital budgets and rates a year in 
advance. 

Five states already have effective 
commissions. Connecticut saved 
over $150,000,000 in four years 
with theirs. Massachusetts saved 
$532,000,000 in three years. And 
what worked in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts can work in your 
state, too. 

To explain how, we've put 
together a booklet called Keeping 
Hospital Costs Under Control. For a 
free copy, write us at: Health 
Insurance Institute, Dept. 10, 1850 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

There are a lot of health 
problems we can’t cure yet. But the 
cost of health care isn’t one of them. 


THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 


Let's keep health care healthy 
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Stunning as the Camp David results 
were, from the Arab view the summit may 

| still be Sadat’s last hurrah. Once again 
| Sadat has demonstrated remarkable cour- 
age and statesmanship in promoting the 
cause of peace, but if his name was mud 
in much of the Arab world before Sun- 
day night, it is something even worse now 
The Saudis will be torn between their 
interest in peace and moderation and 
their desire for Arab unity. There is noth- 
ing in the frameworks to please Syrian 
President Hafez Assad—Syria is hardly 
mentioned. A harsh critic of Sadat’s peace 
moves, Assad earlier said Camp David 
was “the final striptease” in which the Is- 


| raelis “won't even leave Sadat a fig leaf.” 





Radio Damascus called the frameworks 
“a phony deal signed by two phony men 
It represents American imperialism and 
a complete sellout of the Palestinians.” 
The frameworks fall far short of what 
King Hussein had previously demanded 
as his price for joining the talks. The 
P.L.O.—left, center and right—is sure to 
be outraged and even in Sadat’s own camp 
there is contention and bitterness on the 
grounds that he had given up too much. 
Even though on balance it was Begin 
who conceded the least, he, too, cannot 
expect a totally euphoric welcome home 
Opposition Leader Shimon Peres was 





quoted as saying: “With such concessions | 


we could have finished a long time ago. 
It’s a hard thing to take.” Geula Cohen, 


a member of Begin’s own party in the | 


Knesset, also found it hard to take: “Be- 
gin has always talked of living on both 
sides of the Jordan River. Now we will 
be living on both sides of the Yarkon (a lit- 
tle stream that flows through Tel Aviv) 
Begin has committed national suicide.” 
Stull, most Israelis in the end would like- 
ly go along with Begin 


agreements confirmed, in a sense, the 

quality of the diplomacy achieved at 

Camp David. Like the result of any 
tough bargain struck in a complicated sit- 
uation, there was a little something for al- 
most everyone—and something to upset 
and chagrin almost everyone. Given the 
depth of antagonisms and the sharp clash 
of multiple interests in the Middle East, 
it could hardly be otherwise; that is pre- 
cisely why peace has eluded the comba- 
tants for so long. It may again. Every- 
thing about the Middle East suggests the 
truth of the proverb that goes: “When you 
are 90% finished with a task, you are only 
half-way there.” 

Nonetheless, all the participants de- 
serve high marks for the extraordinary ef- 
fort the summit represented, and none 
more so than Jimmy Carter. Alone of the 
principals he should benefit at home from 
an unequivocal, sorely needed and well- 
earned rise in the esteem—and the opin- 
ion polls—of his countrymen. His summit, 
for all the hazards that lie ahead, moved 
the troubled Middle East a little closer to 
peace—and a little farther from war 5 


Al ndeed, the first wave of reaction to the 
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The Sweet Fruits of Success 


f Jimmy Carter looks out over the White House fence these next few days 

through those weary eyes of his, he may find out that America just loves it 
when a President succeeds, no matter what party he is from or how his broth- 
er behaves in public. 

It is a phenomenon as old as the Republic but mercifully just as valid 
today as 202 years ago. Forget for these hours all the talk about creating a 
“new image” and also the considerable catalogue of complaints compiled 
against the 39th President. The bottom line this week on Camp David is that 
Carter took one big step for peace. If Americans know anything, they know 
how to read bottom lines. Until now Jimmy Carter’s have been running in 
the red. 

A successful summit in the Maryland mountains is not a cure for Carter's 
leadership problem. But surely it is a kind of achievement at the critical time 
needed to bring people a little closer to their President, to silence for the 
moment a lot of petty grievances that grew bigger than they should have 
TrewnTenouse because of Carter’s fumbling. It worked that 

‘ way for John Kennedy in 1963, when after 
the Cuban missile crisis he successfully com- 
pleted the nuclear test-ban treaty with the So- 
viet Union. And even Richard Nixon, never 
really a man to engender affection, at least 
won broad respect when he came back from 
Peking and Moscow in 1972 with solid entries 
in his ledger. 

For Jimmy Carter it may be several new 
beginnings. 

He will have to devote more of his care- 
fully allotted time than ever now to nurturing 
this fragile infant that he has helped to mid- 
wife into robust life. Good. Let the trivia—like 
foreign pilgrimages, town meetings and water- 
project vetoes—that have cluttered and com- 
plicated his world so far be conveniently for- 
gotten now and then as he goes after a genuine 
Middle East peace. That issue and the other 
big one, inflation, are enough to justify his sal- 
ary for the rest of the year. 

He will surely see as never before that it 
is the President and only the President who 
can give an Administration, indeed a nation, 
direction and force. Jimmy Carter by every 
account was the one who moved Israel and 
Egypt, who almost without hope held them 
together when they threatened to fly apart, 
who abandoned his Sunday-school pieties for 
the hard realities of geography and people, 
yet never lost his basic goodness, perhaps his 
greatest strength. 

It could be that this success will light a spark, indeed a fire, in the Pres- 
ident. His cool and distant smile of the past months could not hide all the 
hurt in his eyes from the rising national doubts about his competence. As 
Americans cheer his Camp David achievement, Jimmy Carter with luck and 
wisdom could be born again a second time in a way that could lift this nation 
as well as himself. Men in public service are nourished by justified public 
acclaim. Carter's time has at last come. 

Lyndon Johnson used to say that in government as well as in poker there 
came a day when you had to shove your whole stack into the center of the 
table. Carter, with a new canniness and considerable courage, did just that. 
He used the device of the intimate gathering, the calm and casual approach, 
the very technique that won him the White House in the first place. He de- 
fied tradition and even his own campaign promises by imposing a singular 
secrecy on the summit proceedings. He has at the very least won the first 
game, and in the league in which he plays that may be enough to start a win- 
ning streak. 














Moving forward at Camp David 
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How to switch 
to awhite rum martini 
in3 casy Sips. 





Sip one. A gin martini 


Asip of a gin martini reveals the flowery presence 
of juniper berry oil and herbs 

Asip of a vodka martini usually reveals nothing 
Vodka has no taste 

Now take your first sip of a white rum martini 

You'll notice a satiny smoothness. 

That's because Puerto Rican white rum is carefully 
aged for smoothness and good taste. For at least a full 
year by law. 

Neither gin nor vodka is aged a single day. (Which 
may explain the harshness associated with conven- 
tional martinis.) 


For tree drink recipe booklet 3ht Rums of Puerto Ric 


Sip two. A vodka martini 


Sip three. A white rum martini 


Can people detect the difference in smoothness 
between white rum and gin or vodka? 

We know they can. We found it out in taste tests 
with hundreds of consumers. The result has been a 
significant preference for white rum 

If youre nota creature of habit, take the 3-sip test at 
home with friends 


If you and your guests opt for the white rum martini, 


don't be surprised 
More and more people are switching to white rum 
martinis every day 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


Aged for smoothne ss and taste. 


» write Puerto Rican Rums. Dept T-8, 1290 Av f the Americas, N Y.N Y 10019 


mrmonwealth of Puen 











Gerald Ford greeted by an enthusiastic crowd in Austin, Texas; Jack Kemp after bre 


akfast with New York businessmen 


To Candidates, Right Looks Right 


Both sides come out conservative on taxes 


wie the 1978 campaign now rous- 
ingly under way, Democrats and 
Republicans are engaged in furious bat- 
tle. But on the major issue they have 
achieved a rare consensus. Both parties 
are scrambling as adroitly as possible to 
respond to the tax-cutting fever that is 
sweeping the nation (see page 48). His- 
torically, this is a Republican cause; yet 
much to the indignation of the G.O.P., 
the Democrats have embraced it as well. 
Since most Democratic candidates can 
also make full use of the advantages of 
being incumbents, G.O.P. gains in No- 
vember are expected to be minimal in the 
435 races for the House of Representa- 
tives, the 34 contested Senate seats and 
the 36 governorships. “Opposition to gov- 
ernment spending is everywhere,” notes 
Political Consultant Walter DeVries 
“Voters are listening to what the candi- 
dates are saying, but I suspect they think 
it doesn’t make a lot of difference who 
they elect.”’ Voters do not care which par- 
ty cuts the budget, as long as it is done 
The main themes of the 1978 cam- 
paign—taxes, inflation, big government 
were very much in evidence in last 
week's scattered primaries. Among the 
results 
>» New York’s Democratic Governor 
Hugh Carey won 52% of the vote in a con- 
test with Lieutenant Governor Mary 
Anne Krupsak and State Senator Jere- 
miah Bloom. Spending $1.5 million—ten 
limes as much as either of his opponents 
—Carey veered sharply to the right dur- 
ing the campaign, emphasizing his efforts 
to restore fiscal solvency to New York 
City and his modest state tax cuts. Though 
playing up his slight stiffening of the ju- 
venile crime laws, he remained firmly op- 
posed to capital punishment. This is the 
issue that will be stressed by his G.O.P. ad- 
versary, Long Island State Assemblyman 
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Perry Duryea, who expects to attract some 


normally Democratic votes in crime- 
ridden New York City. 
> Connecticut's Democratic Governor 


Ella Grasso was also challenged by her 
Lieutenant Governor, Robert Killian, 
who said that he might consider a state in- 
come tax. Grasso countered that she 
would veto such a measure. She also point- 
ed to three straight years of budget sur- 
pluses. She trounced Killian 2 to | and is 
favored to win in November against Re- 
publican Congressman Ronald Sarasin 
> Even liberal Minnesota was caught in 
the tax-cutting tide. In the Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party's primary for Hubert 
Humphrey's Senate seat, Congressman 
Donald Fraser was narrowly defeated 
by a conservative millionaire business- 
man, Robert Short 


Jim Thompson ponders in Carbondale, lil. 





Fraser was one of 


TPES) 





the few Democratic candidates who still 
defended costly social programs. Short 
called Fraser's liberalism a “burden on 
the people” and urged a $100 billion 
slash in the federal budget. Even the Re- 
publican Senate candidate, Dave Duren- 
berger, is less of a budget cutter than 
Short, an indication of the upheaval in 
the once powerful D.F.L 

For political cynics, last week’s most 
gratifying race took place in Nevada, 
where three candidates hotly competed 
for the state’s one seat in the house of rep- 
resentatives. They all lost to a fourth can- 
didate: the line on the ballot saying “None 
of the above.” Elsewhere there were some 
more typical upsets: 
> Milwaukee Congressman Robert Kas- 
ten seemed sure to win the G.O.P 
gubernatorial primary in Wisconsin, but 
he was outcampaigned by Lee Dreyfus, 
chancellor of the University of Wisconsin 
at Stevens Point. Calling himself a 
“Republocrat” and a “political virgin,” 
Dreyfus won handily, even though the sol- 
id, conservative Kasten spent five times 
as much money 
>» Former Maryland Transportation Sec- 
retary Harry Hughes was once so far 
behind in the Democratic gubernatorial 
primary that a Baltimore political boss 
called him “a lost ball in long grass.” Then 
the Baltimore Sun endorsed him, citing 
his Mr. Clean image, and Hughes rose 
dramatically in voter esteem. Still. no- 
body, not even Hughes, could quite be- 
lieve the returns that showed him edging 
out Acting Governor Blair Lee III, whose 
low-key campaign style earned him the 
nickname “Blah Lee.” 
> Florida State Senator Robert Graham 
had only a 4% voter recognition when he 
decided to run for Governor. What to do? 
He worked at 100 different blue-collar 
jobs over the summer. Press coverage 
jumped as the perspiring millionaire real 
estate developer went from lugging lum- 
ber to cleaning bedpans to shoveling horse 
manure to fixing pipes. He finished a close 
second and will face Attorney General 
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Robert Shevin in a runoff on Oct. 10 
Shevin is considered ahead, but he is 
running scared 
In many other states, the primaries 
are long past and candidates are well 
into their election campaigns 
One of them has found that even 
the surefire tax issue has to be han- 
dled with at least a little care. Illinois 
Republican Governor Jim Thompson, 
who had been considered a shoo-in for 
re-election over Democratic State 
Comptroller Michael Bakalis, decided 
to get some extra mileage from the tax 
revolt by putting a non-binding prop- 
osition on the ballot asking voters if 
they wanted a ceiling on state taxes 
and spending. The proposition re- 
quired 589,000 signatures in 35 days 
| Corners were cut by zealous party 
workers, who were paid $100 for ev- 
ery 750 signatures collected. Names of 
| the dead, the missing and the nonex- 
istent appeared on the petitions, recall- 
ing nothing so much as the very Cook 
County practices that Thompson had | 
prosecuted while state’s attorney 
| | 












Thompson has not been personally 
implicated in the improprieties, but he 








Ronald Reagan speaking in Shreveport, La. 





A bone-crushing political schedule 


certainly was embarrassed by them 
Because of the uproar over the petitions, 
Bakalis is given a fighting chance of up- 


setting Thompson. At the very least, 
Thompson's chances for the 1980 G.O.P 
presidential nomination have been 
damaged 


Calling himself a “born-again tax 
cutter,” another presidential hopeful, Cal- 
ifornia Governor Jerry Brown is making 
up for time that had been lost when he 
opposed Howard Jarvis’ Proposition 13 
The day it was overwhelmingly approved 
by California voters, Brown became an 
instant convert, explaining: “If you want 
a Governor who makes decisions, then 
you are going to get a Governor who 
makes mistakes.” His Republican oppo- 
nent, California Attorney General Evelle 
Younger, also had to make amends with 
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Jerry Brown at a meeting in Los Angeles 

























the voters since he too had been a luke- 
warm supporter of Proposition 13 

Brown is having less trouble with 
Younger, known as “mashed potatoes” 
because of his bland campaigning, than 
with his onetime liberal supporters. Asks 
Shirley Wechsler, executive director of 
Americans for Democratic Action in 
Southern California: “Why should the 


| 20% of the electorate identifying them- 


selves as liberals vote for the Jarvisized 
Democrats?” Brown replies evenly that 
it is possible to “move left and right at 
the same time.” 


any Democratic candidates have 

been carefully and sometimes blunt- 
ly keeping their distance from the leader 
of their party, Jimmy Carter, because of 
his low rating in the polls, though this 
seems to be changing. An ABC-Harris poll 
last week gave him a 42% approval rat- 
ing, up from 30% in August. In Texas, 
where the President is especially un- 











= popular because of his natural gas bill, 
<= Rosalynn made some campaign stops 
over Labor Day weekend, the first of 
© several appearances scheduled for the 
First Lady this fall. Cool, poised and 
unflappable in the wilting Texas heat, 
she explained that the White House 
understood why local candidates had 
to take stands that appealed to their 
constituents. There were no hard feel- 
ings, she insisted, back in Washington 

That was quite a concession since 
one Democratic Senate candidate on 
whose behalf she came to Texas, Con- 
gressman Robert Krueger, has cast 
only a few more votes for the Pres- 
ident’s programs than has his oppo- 
nent, G.O.P. Senator John Tower. But 
Krueger is friendlier than the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor, John 
Hill, who refused to be even seen in 
public with Rosalynn. Earlier in the 
campaign, Hill's G.O.P. adversary, 
Drilling Contractor William Clements, 
had tossed a rubber chicken at him 
during a banquet with the sug sey 
warning: “I’m gonna hang 
the Carter Administration 
around Hill’s neck like a 
dead chicken.” 

With Carter far from 
popular, G.O.P. presiden- 
tial hopefuls are using the 
1978 campaign season as a 
kind of preliminary heat to 
1980. The consensus among 
political experts is that 
Ronald Reagan, despite his 
67 years and his many po- 
litical scars, is out ahead 
He plans 75 appearances in 
25 states before the Novem- 
ber election—a_ crushing 
schedule for any politician at any time of 
life. Reagan was trying to heal party 
wounds last week when he met with Ger- 
ald Ford, John Connally and other G.O.P. 
heavyweights at functions in Houston and 
Dallas. For the first time since their bit- 
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Hugh Carey 





Howard’s Happy Days 


hat do you say to a jowly, gravel-voiced man of 76 who thinks he can be- 
Wreome a star on TV? If his name is Howard Jarvis, co-author of California’s 
Proposition 13, you don't say no. On Sept. 26, Jarvis takes his antitax crusade to 
national television with the goal of convincing millions of viewers that personal 
income taxes should be reduced by 25% and $100 billion should be axed from 


the federal budget 


During the half-hour political spectacular, Howlin’ Howard will trade fiscal 
quips with Robert Reed, a leading actor in Roots and The Brady Bunch. Jarvis 
will also respond to questions from a live audience. Other members of the tax-cut- 
ting cast include former Secretary of the Treasury William Simon and U.C.L.A 


Economist Neil Jacoby 


As relief from all the rhetoric, an animated cartoon 


will trace the history of the oppressed taxpayer from caveman times to the 
present. “Most people are not tuned in to political broadcasts,” admits Stewart 
Mollrich, the show’s writer. “The idea is to keep it lively.” 

So far, 130 TV stations have bumped their usual programs to run the Jarvis 
special. The Jarvis Bunch is spending $500,000 for the show, including $100,000 
for promotion. Ifit is a hit, it may become a series. Consider the impact if that ear- 
lier tax revolt, the Boston Tea Party, could have been televised 
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MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 


You'll understand why gold 







For more than 60 centuries man has relent- 
lessly scratched, tunneled, panned, stripped, 
dredged and blasted for gold. 

In the process he has moved, crushed and 

sifted enough rock to build a mountain range, 


é __ overcoming the most incredible of mining 


es. 

Even more incredible, and certainly 
unknown to many, is what he has gained for 
his effort. Man has relatively little gold. 

This is demonstrated by the illustration 
here. Beside the Washington Monument is an 
imaginary block of gold. The Monument is 
555 feet, or 185 yards, in height—the block is 
18 yards on each side, about one-tenth the 
Monument’s mass. 

This block represents not just the gold of 
America, but all the gold mankind owns. It is 
your watch, your ring, your necklace, as well 
as all the gold in all government reserves. It is 
all the gilding of churches, the solid gold 
museum artifacts, the dental fillings and even 
the gold plating on dime store doodads. It is all. 

One should really reflect again on that 
dimension—an 18-yard-high cube—this is the 
gold of 6000 years. No wonder it is precious; 
no wonder man seeks more of it. 

Asit is he goes deeper into the earth for gold 
than for anything else, in some places as far 
as two-and-a-half miles. There the temperature, 
despite fresh air circulation, reaches 130 
degrees and rocks can explode spontaneously 
from the pressure of the earth above. 

One might wonder how much more gold 
exists. Well, according to experts, there’s not 
a lot. A recent estimate puts some 41,000 
metric tons as the probably attainable reserve. 
This sounds like a large quantity but we must 
remember that gold is extremely heavy —a 


Is SO precio 





















cubic foot yee about half a ton. Recovering 
this would add maybe another fifty percent to 
the block on this page. But not even that 
amount, at current usage, would prevent gold 
from being in critical supply before the end of 
this century. 

World production has been in a general 
decline since the 1960's, and two countries 
now dominate it, South Africa with 49% and 
Russia with 30% in 1977. Canada is third with 
about 3%4% and the U.S., once the world’s 
largest producer, is now fourth with just over 
24%. The Russian output has been on the 
increase in recent years, so possession of the 
metal could take on a more strategic impor- 
tance. In any event, it appears one day we will 
have to live with our short and precious 
supply. 

According to scientists, gold exists on Mars, 
Mercury and Venus and aH in the waters of 
our own oceans. The former is somewhat 
absurd to contemplate and the latter was 
judged financially impractical. 

Another once seriously proposed idea to 
obtain gold contained an almost doomsday 
aspect. The idea was to drill, as one would for 
oil, some 2000 miles into the earth’s molten 
core. This was abandoned mostly for reasons 
of cost and technical unfeasibility, but prob- 
ably also because it ran a tremendous risk— 
that of creating the world’s first man-made 
volcano. 

This advertisement is part of a series produced 
in the interest of a wider knowledge of man’ most 
precious metal. For more information on gold, 
write to The Gold Informa- 
tion Center, Department 
TM2, P.O. Box 1269, FDR 
Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 


© The Gold Information Center 
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ter primary struggle for the presidency, 
Reagan and Ford exchanged compli- 
ments and laughed at each other’s jokes. 

Almost every Republican with pres- 
idential ambitions has been making the 
trek to New Hampshire, which holds the 
first primary in the nation (Feb. 26, 1980). 
Illinois Republican Philip Crane, so far 
the only declared G.O.P. presidential con- 
tender, has made half a dozen swings 
through the state. Some local Republicans 
have informed Senate Majority Leader 
Howard Baker that they would like to 
start organizing for him, but Baker is now 
concerned with winning re-election by a 
big margin in Tennessee. The moderates 
are ready to support Ford, but if he de- 
cides not to run, they are prepared to back 
former CIA Director George Bush. 





oO potential candidate who might 
catch on fast is New York Congress- 
man Jack Kemp, co-sponsor of the Roth- 
Kemp bill, which would cut personal in- 
come taxes by 33% over a three-year pe- 
riod. He has been traveling around the 
country to test the political waters and 
has found them agreeable. “Kemp makes 
a striking appearance,” says John Simms, 
executive director of the Mississippi 
G.O.P. “Even though he uses words like 
macroeconomics, his examples hit home. 
Besides, he has the hottest issue going.” 

Democratic aspirants must be more 
circumspect because a member of their 
own party is in the White House and has 
ample power to retaliate against upstarts. 
Though denying he is interested in the 
presidency, Ted Kennedy had been mak- 
ing all the appropriate moves in case he 
should change his mind. Kennedy is mak- 
ing sure he stays in the public eye. While 
attending a health conference in Russia, 
he met with Soviet President Leonid 
| Brezhnev and urged him to take steps to 
improve relations with the U.S. As Ken- 
nedy understood it, the Soviet boss agreed 
to review the cases of 18 families who have 
been refused permission to emigrate. Lat- 
er, the Senator met with a group of dis- 
sidents, including Andrei Sakharov and 
the mother and brother of Anatoli 
Shcharansky, who has been sentenced to 
prison for his protests. 

On returning to the U.S., Kennedy of- 
fended the Soviets by announcing the 
good news about the families at a press 
conference. Pravda retorted that “certain 
American politicians” who interfere in 
Soviet domestic affairs would be “reso- 
lutely turned down.” That rebuff does not 
necessarily mean that the families will not 
eventually be allowed to leave, but it will 
be on Soviet terms—a reminder of the 
perils of mixing domestic politics with for- 
eign policy. 

At this point, Kennedy seems to be 
emerging as the Democratic alternative 
to Carter if the President's troubles in- 
crease in the months ahead. But what- 
ever Kennedy does is still incidental. 
Ultimately, only Carter can make or 
break his presidency. s 
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Fine Art. Fine Gifts 








EGYPTIAN CAT. 6%” high. Replica authorized by Walters Art Gallery. Alvastone®. $19.50 
postpaid. Upper leit. 

RENAISSANCE CUFF LINKS. Gold electroplated. 1%” diam 
tional Gallery of Art. $9 00 (pair) postpaid. Top center 
WEDDING RINGS. By Peter Lipman-Wulf (contemporary). 7%” high. Marble base. Private 
Collection. Alvastone®. $25.25 postpaid. Upper right 

MOTHER AND CHILD. By Walter Hannula (contemporary). 8%” high. Private Collection. 
Alvastone®. $52.50 postpaid. Middle /eft 

SWORD GUARD PENDANT. Gold electroplated, with chain. Japanese, 3” diam. Replica 
authorized by Philadelphia Museum of Art.$13,00postpaid. Center. 

RELIQUARY CROSS. Gold electroplated, with chain. Byzantine. 2%” high. Replica autho- 
rized by Rhode Island School of Design. $10.00 postpaid. Lower left 

HEAD OF A BABY. By Jules-Aimé Dalou. 9” high. Replica authorized by Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts. Alvastone”. $42.50 postpaid. Bottom center 

AFRICAN DOLL PIN (Akua’ba). Gold electroplated. 3” high. Replica authorized by Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History.$10.50 postpaid. (Pendant with chain, $13,00.) Bottom right. 


TO ORDER BY MAIL 
Send us the names and quantities of the replicas you want. Please enclose payment Shipping, insurance 
and handling charges are already included. (NY, Conn. residents please add applicable sales tax.) All 
replicas come with a printed description. Jewelry is gift-boxed. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
SEND 75¢ FOR FULL-COLOR CATALOG 


Replica authorized by Na- 


/ 140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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F acing the Bad 


Marina Oswald on the stand 





hen directed to give her name, the 
pencil-thin, brown-haired woman 
in the witness chair of a congressidnal 
hearing room said nervously: “Marina 
| Prusakova Porter.” 
| Asked a startled lawyer for the House 
Select Committee on Assassinations: 
“Have you also been known as Marina 
Oswald Porter?” 
“Yes,” she replied. 
For 15 years, the widow of Lee Har- 
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lieve he did. I believe the man was ca- 
pable of it.” She also agreed with a sug- 
gestion from North Carolina Democrat 
Richardson Preyer that Oswald’s motive 
was probably not political but a product 
of his own twisted ego. He would prob- 
ably, she said, have gone after whoever 
was President at the time 

The committee also heard last week 
from an assassination buff, Advertising 
Man Jack White of Fort Worth, who has 
fed conspiracy theories for a decade by in- 
sisting that two famous snapshots of Os- 
wald holding his rifle were fakes. Marina 
has said all along—and reiterated to the 
committee—that she had taken the pic- 


The assassin's widow testifying about him before a House committee 





“All of a sudden, I realized that his rifle was not just a manly hobb y am 


vey Oswald has been trying to “forget the 
bad things.” But last week, testifying for 
the first time in public about President 
Kennedy's assassin, she recounted their 
life together, from the day they met at a 
dance in Minsk to the time of his death, 
two days after he killed Kennedy. 
Speaking in uncertain English, she 
portrayed Oswald as a moody, volatile 
man. Oswald, she said, had few friends 
and was never visited by strangers or even 
in touch with anyone who could be sus- 
pected of being a fellow conspirator. “He 
liked to be alone by himself,” she said. 
She described how he had told her 
about shooting at, and missing, right-wing 
General Edwin Walker in April 1963 
Said she: “All of a sudden, I realized that 


it was not just a manly hobby he had of 


possessing a rifle. It seemed like he was ca- 
pable of killing someone with it.” She re- 
called how she had locked him in the 
bathroom after he spoke of wanting to 
kill Richard Nixon that same month, and 
she remembered the morning of Nov. 22, 
1963, when he told her not to bother cook- 
ing breakfast and then left early for the 
Texas School Book Depository 

When asked if her husband killed the 
President, she said softly: “Yes, 1 do be- 








tures. Moreover, a panel of experts con- 
vincingly refuted White. The committee 
even turned up other prints of Oswald 
with the weapon, including one that he 
had signed 

Other experts gave testimony sup- 
porting the “single bullet theory,” that one 
bullet fired by Oswald hit both Kennedy 
and former Texas Governor John Con- 
nally, Engineer Tom Canning of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 


car thata trajectory traced from their bod- 
ies led to the sixth floor of the book de- 
pository, where investigators have estab- 
lished Oswald was perched with his rifle 

Another witness, Sound Expert James 
Barger, told the committee how he had re- 
created a series of shots at the Dallas site 
and compared them with a police tape re- 


| cording of the 1963 shooting. Barger star- 


tled the Congressmen by saying there 
could have been four shots, and thus a sec- 


| ond gunman. But when pressed, he said 


there was only a fifty-fifty chance that 
four shots could have been fired. Further, 
he said his finding could be the result of 
random statistical error. When Michigan 
Republican Harold Sawyer grumbled, 
“I'd hate to sue anybody or prosecute any- 
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body on this sort of evidence,” Barger just 
shrugged 

There will undoubtedly be some peo- 
ple who will always believe a fourth shot 
was fired. But at the halfway point of the 
monthlong hearings on the Kennedy as- 
Sassination, the overwhelming weight of 
evidence heard by the committee points 
to the same conclusion reached by the 
Warren Commission: Oswald, acting 
alone, killed Kennedy 2 


Cleaning House | 


Two more Congressmen are 
accused of taking payoffs 





he action of the House ethics com- 

mittee was unusually swift, especially 
for that panel. By a unanimous vote, af- 
ter a persuasive presentation by its staff, 
the committee last week charged Penn- 
sylvania Democrat Joshua Eilberg of il- 
legally pocketing $100,000 in legal fees 
in connection with his efforts to get a $14.5 
million federal grant for Philadelphia's 
Hahnemann Hospital. 

What Eilberg allegedly did was a di- 
rect violation of the law and of House 
rules: accepting outside money for legis- 
lative duties. And the evidence, says a 
committee source, “was right there on the 
table.” The charges are serious enough 
that if they are proved at a hearing that 
could begin next month, Eilberg could be 
ousted from Congress 

Eilberg, who denies the charges, was 
the Congressman who called President 
Carter ten months ago and successfully 
expedited the removal of David Marston 
as U.S. Attorney in Philadelphia. Mar- 
ston was conducting an investigation into 
the same charges. That probe is contin- 
uing, in close cooperation with the ethics 
committee, and a Justice Department of- 
ficial said an indictment could come “in 
a matter of weeks.” Eilberg’s Pennsylva- 
nia colleague in the House, Daniel Flood, 
who was indicted earlier this month on 
perjury charges in another case, is also 
being investigated for his activities on be- 


| half of the hospital 
tration said the two were so seated in the | 


The committee was far less energetic 
in opening hearings on California Dem- 
ocrat Edward Roybal, one of four Con- 
gressmen accused of taking illegal pay- 
ments from Korean Rice Dealer Tongsun 
Park. Roybal has given the committee two 
highly damaging sworn depositions about 


the matter. In one he denied ever receiv- | 


ing money from Park. When that proved 
false, he said in the second statement that 
he turned the $1,000 over to his campaign 
director for election expenses. Roybal ac- 
tually pocketed the cash, investigators 
claim. If so, he too could be expelled from 
the House on the recommendation of the 
ethics committee, If such action is not tak- 
en, says One investigator, “Congress is say- 
ing its O.K. for witnesses to lie under 
oath.” = 
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TI know 
why. I, 


SMOKC. 


“There's only one reason I ever 
smoked. Good taste. 
“So when I switched to low tar, 
[ wasn't about to give that up. If you 
 don'tsmoke for taste 
what else is there? 
“But there was all 
‘tha t talk about tar. 
“Unfortunately, most low 
tar cigarettes tasted like nothing. 
Then I tried Vantage. 
Vantage gives me the taste 
4 Lenjoy. And the low tar I've 
: een looking for.” 


mrad 


Vince Dougherty 


Philadelphia, Pa 








FILTER 10's: 10 mg. “tar”, 
0.8 mg. nicotine, FILTER, 

MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar”.0.8 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY “78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Dismay at GSA 


An investigator says a former 
| official undermined a probe 


4é good man with great integrity and 
great knowledge.” These words 
were used by Jimmy Carter last month 
to describe Robert Griffin, who had been 
fired in July as second in command of 
the scandal-ridden General Services Ad- 
ministration and given a $50,000-a-year 
consolation prize as assistant to Anti-In- 
flation Czar Robert Strauss. Griffin, the 
President said, had not been tainted by 
the widespread corruption that investiga- 
tors have unearthed at the GSA, which 
spends $5 billion a year to provide fed- 
eral bureaucrats with office space, sup- 
plies and housekeeping services. The 
cause for Griffin’s dismissal was said to 
be only a personality conflict with his 
boss, GSA Administrator Jay Solomon. 
But TIME last week learned that a 
memorandum drafted in August by GSA 
Special Counsel for Investigation Vincent 
Alto raises questions about Griffin's con- 
duct at the GSA. The memo describes Grif- 
fin as trying in 1975 and 1976 to under- 
mine the GSA’s efforts to crack down on 
corruption and as harassing a GSA em- 
ployee who would not go along. 
| According to the memo, Griffin tried 
to persuade Chief Investigator William 
Clinkscales to conduct “bootleg investi- 
gations” of which no official record was 
made. When Clinkscales refused, Alto’s 
memo said, Griffin ordered that he be 
| transferred to another job and demoted. 
The order was supposed to be carried 
out by GSA Personnel Officer Al Petrillo. 
He sent Clinkscales a. notice that he was 
being transferred to Fort Worth. But Pe- 
trillo later had second thoughts about the 
transfer, which he felt violated GSA per- 











| scandal, the charges are certain to be thor- 





Going after the big one. 


| Petrillo increased. “Not a single piece of 
| paper crossed my desk for eight months,” 





sonnel rules, and canceled it. At the same 
time, Petrillo submitted his own resigna- 
tion, but it was rejected by his boss, GSA 
Director of Administration G.C. Gardner. 

In retaliation, Griffin began a cam- 
paign of harassment against Petrillo; ac- 
cording to the memo Petrillo was subject- 
ed to “duress and coercion wrought by 
GSA experts from whom the KGB could 
learn valuable techniques.” Over several 
months, Petrillo was stripped of his au- 
thority and warned that “his situation 
would get worse.” In December 1976 he 
resigned again and filed a grievance with 
the Civil Service Commission 

In what the memo implies was an at- 
tempt to induce Petrillo to drop the case, 
Griffin next offered him a lower paying 
job in the GSA’s Federal Supply Service. 
Petrillo took it but refused to cancel his 
complaint. Thereafter, the harassment of 


he says. Finally, he asked to be transferred 
to a new job, even though his salary would 
be cut by $5,000. But when he was told | 
that he would have to pay his own mov- | 
ing expenses, he decided not to take the 
job. Meanwhile, a civil service adminis- | 
trative judge dismissed Petrillo’s griev- 
ance, after GSA lawyers filed 150 objec- 
tions to the charges. Recently, he was 
named by Solomon to be personnel of- 
ficer for the National Archives 

Griffin angrily dismissed the allega- | 
tions in Alto’s memo as false. Said he: “I 
never pressured anybody. There was no 
effort by me to drive anybody out of any 
agency at any time.” With the Carter Ad- 
ministration pressing for investigators to 
net some “bigger fish,” and Republicans 
clamoring for an independent probe of 
the growing fraud and mismanagement 


oughly aired in the next round of Senate 
hearings on the GSA shenanigans that 
opens this week. s 
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Former Ambassador Graham Martin 


‘Misfiled Secrets 





A strange trip from Saigon to 
Winston-Salem 


oon after police in Winston-Salem. 

N.C., were notified last December 
that a 1973 Fiat had been stolen, they 
found the car stuck in the mud off a coun- 
try road. Missing were the battery, a tape 
player and a black footlocker that had 
been in the trunk. The case looked rou- 
line until a few days later when children 
walking on a roadside a few miles away 
found the footiocker with its lock broken 
and its contents—papers and notebooks 
—scattered through the underbrush. Last 
week the Justice Department disclosed 
that the documents included top secret 
copies of communications between Wash- 
ington and the U.S. Embassy in Saigon 
from 1963 to 1975, and that the FBI for 
months has been quietly investigating the 
car's owner, former Career Diplomat 
Graham Martin, 65. 

Martin was U.S. Ambassador to South 
Viet Nam from the summer of 1973 until 
Saigon’s capture by Communist troops in 
April 1975. He was later criticized, most 
recently by former CIA Officer Frank 
Snepp in his book Decent Interval, for mis- 
handling the evacuation of Americans 
and Vietnamese supporters from Saigon. 
Soon after Martin returned to Washing- 
ton, he retired. 

Martin insists there was no impropri- 
ely in his obtaining the papers or keep- 
ing them. He claims that a number of 
people, including former Secretary of | 
State Henry Kissinger, knew that he had | 


them. Some federal officials speculate that | 


| Martin retained the documents just in 
| case he had to defend his Saigon perfor- 


mance against critics. 
“Sheer nonsense,” retorted Martin to | 
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INTRODUCING “LE SOFT SHIRT’ BY MANHATTAN’ 
A NEW ELEGANT LOOK IN SHIRTS..SUBTLE, SILKY UNDERSTATED 
AND A BRAND NEW WOVEN FABRIC OF 100% DACRON® POLYESTER 
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his wardrobe...the perfect expression of today s 
ewest fashion, dressy look in mens shirts. Soft. silky 
ned elegance, but permanently pressed 
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Holiday Inn Gives You The #1 





We want you to feel we and #1 People Pleasin’ Locations: 
comfortable. That's aily e're so pleased Only Holiday Inn gives you the widest choice 
that more people make Holiday Inn of the most popular locations, wherever you 
hotels their #1 choice travel. You can choose among a variety of 


ocations in and around town. Or take your 
choice of locations throughout the suburbs 
or all along the highways 

So you can be right where you want to be 


The Holiday Inn philosophy is simple: t 
give you the most important things when 
you trave 





Locations and #1 Standards. 


#1 People Pleasin’ Standards: These are some of the reasons why 
Everything in our hotels must measure up to Holiday Inn pleases more travelers tha 
our “no surprise’ standards. Things you will anybody else. And why we think we can 
notice, like every mattress must be comfortable be #1 in pleasing you 

specified “Manufacturer's Top of the Line 
Right down to things you might not notice S VM. 
like cleaning your carpet every day We Welcome You * To The Best 


People Pleasin’ Hotels In The World. 









If you can taste the difference in water, 
you can appreciate the difference in Finlandia. 


Well Water Distilled Water 






Vodka is a combination 
Of neutral spirits and water 
Phe water is added to bring 
the vodka to its final proof 

Since neutral spirits are 
pretty much equally neutral 
its the water that makes for 
subtle, yet appreciable, 
differences. And the water that goes 
into Finlandia Vodka is very 
different from the water in most 
othe) vodkas 

Others use distilled or micro 
scopically filtered water. Which is 
much less lively than natural wate) 

Finlandia’s water is lOO% natural 


=e 


Vodka of Finl: 


0 ey nur 


It comes from a deep well that 
lies under a 10,000 year old glacial Wages his Bot 
moraine formation in Rajamaki 
Finland. 

This delicious, natural water 
gives Finlandia a lively freshness all 
tsown 

Phat’s why people who know 
their vodka are loathe to mix 
Finlandia with tomato juice, orange 
juice and such. They enjoy Finlandia 
to its fullest: in an exceptionally dry q 
martini, on the rocks, or icy-cold 
straight from the freezer. The way 
fin vodka Is meant to be S¢ rved 

If you ve neve Cx pe rienced 
vodka this way, try imported 
Finlandia 

You'll appreciate the difference 


oF Proof 


FINLANDIA 


Lhe Lively Vodka of Finland 








speculation that he was preparing a de- 
fense. Last week from the Winston-Salem 
hospital bed where he is recovering from 
surgery for lung cancer, Martin also main- 


tained that keeping the papers secret is 
no longer required by national security. 
“Viet Nam is over,” he said. “There is 
nothing that could possibly hurt the se- 
curity of the United States. Here is a per- 
sonal, single collection of communications 
dating back to the days of Ambassador 
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The Nose Knows 


Think your job stinks? Consider the 
poor students at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture in Champaign. 
They have no choice but to agree. About 
100 scentsitive enrollees are trying to 
make ends meet by taking part in a study 
sponsored by the Illinois Pork Producers 
—one aiming to produce a deodorant that 
will mask the smell of pig manure and 
make life more bearable for neighbors and 
livestock workers. 

The students have been recruited for 
their snouts. For $1, they sniff a gauze- 
covered black jar containing either treat- 
ed manure or the real thing straight from 
the pig. The odor is rated on a scale of 
one to ten, ten being malodorous enough 
to blow off your socks, No students are 
getting rich on the deal. Experts hold that 
the nose gets desensitized after too much 
exposure to such powerful smells. The dai- 
ly limit: nine sniffs. 





Moonlooting 


As the principal of Upper Merion 
High School in suburban Philadelphia 
and, more recently, a $30,000-a-year co- 
| ordinator of school services, Jay Smith, 
50, carved a name for himself as a tough 
administrator. An Army Reserve colonel, 
he was known as a no-nonsense expert 
on school discipline who once advocated 
expelling 60 “dangerous” students be- 
cause of their “criminalistic” behavior. 

According to police, Smith's knowl- 
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Henry Cabot Lodge. They would be of 
value to future historians.” 

Martin said that he took the papers 
out of Saigon at the last minute and put 
them in a US. Justice Department office 
in Rome, where he had once served as am- 
bassador. Last December he flew back to 
Rome to retrieve the documents. After re- 
turning to Washington, he drove home 
with them to Winston-Salem and simply 
had not got around to unloading the trunk. 


Americana 


edge of such behavior may have been 
more than academic. Last month he was 
caught allegedly breaking into a parked 
van and brandishing a gun to boot. When 
cops searched his car, they found a mask, 
guns and burglar’s tools. The next day a 
longtime friend of Smith’s, Harold Jones 
Jr., a librarian for a Philadelphia high 
school, was arrested leaving Smith's house 
with several pounds of marijuana. Sub- 
sequently, another county charged Smith 


| with stealing $53,000 from a Sears, Roe- 


buck store last year. 

Smith and Jones (real names, the po- 
lice insist) face numerous charges, most 
aimed at Smith. Free on bail and await- 
ing trial, Smith, who claims that it is all 
a setup, is working on a manuscript about 
single life and leisure-time activities. If 
convicted, he could have lots of time for 
firsthand research. 





Good Intentions 


Congress in 1975 gave Americans the 
right to find out what information is kept 
on them in Government files. However 
laudable the law's purpose, some of the 
Freedom of Information Act's most avid 
users have turned out to be criminals. Last 
month Convicted Felon Gary Bowdach 
told a Senate subcommittee that he had 
filed “scores” of FOI requests with the FBI 
for himself and fellow inmates at the fed- 
eral penitentiary in Atlanta “to try to 
identify informants.” Why? “To eradicate 
them,” Bowdach replied. 

Indeed, of the 60,000 FOI requests pro- 
cessed by the bureau, about 2,500 of them 
have come from curious criminals. In one 
city, which FBI officials refuse to name. 
30 organized crime figures—the Who's 


FREEDOM OF 
INF GRANAT ICA 
ALTA. 









His intention, he said, was to give the pa- 
pers to the Lyndon Baines Johnson Li- 
brary in Austin, Texas, after he had fin- 
ished annotating them. 

Although the Justice Department 
could conceivably charge Martin with vi- 
olating the U.S. Code for “gathering, 
transmitting or losing defense informa- 
tion,” it probably will not. The FBI's con- 
clusion: the case against the careless dip- 
lomat should be dropped. a 


Who of the area’s underworld—filed FOI 


forms. The Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration has received requests for Govern- 
ment information from, among others, 
Mafiosi Carlos Marcello of New Orleans, 
Rene Picaretto of Buffalo, and Carmine 
Persico of Brooklyn. 

The FBI and DEA carefully blot out 
names and other clues to informants’ 
identities but cannot otherwise refuse 
criminals’ requests. Under the law, they 
have the same right as any other citi- 
zen to find out what is in Government 


misinformation. 


High Living 
At least seven times in the past two 
months, a thief has broken into the dis- 


ty, Okla., sniffed out the marijuana cache 
kept in plastic evidence bags, and made 
off with some of the weed. The intruder 
has never been seen, but police think 
they have a pretty accurate description: 
stands 3 in. tall, weighs about an ounce, 
has slick brown hair, beady little eyes 
and a long tail, is prone to staggering, 
even on four feet. 

The culprit has been dubbed “Mar- 
ijuana Mouse,” alias “Happy.” Delirious 
would be more like it. Three times the 
D.A.'s staff set traps for the mouse, and 
three times the little felon made off with 
the bait—more marijuana. Why not try 
cheese? Says Linda Callahan, the D.A.’s 
secretary: “We give him what he wants.” 
No dope. that rodent. Nope, no dope at 
all 














files about them and to correct any | 





trict attorney’s office in Sequoyah Coun- | 
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Attention business fliers: 
When you travel 
on American Airlines 


YOU GET 
WHAT YOU 
_PAY FOR. 


Now, full fare tre:atmenifor 
the full fare pcassenger 


Including a sspeciati 
Coach section for fullyire 
passengers: only. 































In Coach, where business 
travelers fly most often, 
you get the full-fare treat- 
ment you want. 






Business fliers are an 
| airline’s bedrock customers. 
| But though they usually pay 
full fare,they don't always 

| get fullfaretreatment. 
Starts Oct. 15 
So beginning 
on October 15, 
American will 
create a special Coach section 
forour full fare passengers only: 
That way, your seatmate will 
be a full fare passenger. And 
when we have empty seats, most 
of them will be in your section. 

Effective Now 

You needn’t wait until Oct. 
15 to get what you pay for. Now 
you can choose your seat when 
you make your reservations, on 


In First Class, passengers 
pay 30% more than Coach, 
and get the luxury they want. 


In Economy, passengers 

pay up to 50% less 

than Coach, and get the 
low-cost transportation 
they want. 






i 
i any American flight. 
' That’s a new service—for 
full fare passengers only. 
You can choose your 
seats in advance for a 
whole trip, includ- 
ing connections 
and your flight 
back home. 
And you can even get all your 
boarding passes ahead of time, | 
to avoid all those lines. 

What's more, we'll try to re- 
serve lots of carry-on luggage 

| space just for you. 

So call your Travel Agent or 
American, and get the full fare 
treatment you deserve. 

On American Airlines, you 
get what you pay for. 





Were American Airlines. Doing what we do best. 






American 


*On all flights in the Continental United States and Canada 
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low-cost transportation 
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NICARAGUA 


Revolution of the Scarves 





Opposition to Tacho Somoza finally erupts into all-out fighting 


government slogans in the bat- 

tered town of Masaya last week 
hardly looked like a revolutionary. But, as 
upon countless others, revolution had 
been thrust upon her. An overwhelming 
number of Nicaragua's 2.6 million people 
had come face to face with something 
most of them had long anticipated and 
feared—civil war. 

Leading the fighting was the small but 
deadly Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (FSLN), which has been waging a 
| battle against the entrenched regime of 
President Anastasio (“Tacho”) Somoza 
Debayle, 52. Last month, in a daring at- 
tack on Managua’s National Palace, the 
Sandinistas took 1,500 hostages and 
forced Tacho to ransom them back for 
$500,000 in cash and the release of 59 po- 
litical prisoners. Next, the well-armed 
Marxist guerrillas staged a pitched battle 
against Somoza’s National Guard in the 
coffee and cattle town of Matagalpa. 
Finally the Sandinistas raised the stakes 
to civil war by launching coordinated at- 
tacks against guard posts in widely scat- 
tered cities and towns: in the capital it- 
self, Managua; in Masaya, 20 miles 
southeast of the capital; in the pleasant 
coffee town of Diriamba, 28 miles south; 
in Ledén, Nicaragua’s second largest city; 
in Chinandega; and in Esteli, on the Pan 
American Highway in the north. 

Fighting back, Nicaragua’s longtime 
dictator last week declared martial law, 
a familiar tactic of troubled govern- 
ments (see page 40). Somoza in- 
structed his tough, 8,100-member 
National Guard to destroy the reb- 
el forces and end the uprising. 
Guard units set out to rescue the 
embattled towns; in the south at 
Sapoa and Pejia Blanca, they also 
violated the Costa Rican border in 
hot pursuit of Sandinistas. After a 
week of steady fighting, the conflict 
had taken on the proportions of a 
bloodbath, and U.S. diplomats met 
hastily with the government to 
speed the evacuation of a reported 
1,500 Americans caught in the 
fighting. 

In each place where the San- 
dinistas struck, National Guard 
posts were the principal target. In 
Esteli, beleaguered guardsmen pro- 
tected themselves by holding twelve 
of the town’s leading citizens hos- 
tage. And in Monimbs, an Indian 
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£4 t's civil war. Somoza has to go.” 
[:: teen-age girl shouting anti- 














barrio of 12,000 people on the outskirts 
of Masaya, angry rebels who have been 
battling the National Guard almost daily 
since February finally overran the local 
guardia station and slaughtered its two of- 
ficers and a dozen enlisted men. 
Ominously for the Somoza regime, the 
Sandinistas were not the only force that 
had risen. As soon as the guerrillas’ well- 
planned attacks began, they were sponta- 
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caught fire when /os muchachos inexpertly 


neously joined by other youths— “Jos mu- 
chachos” (the boys), townspeople called 
them—and even by older men and wom- 
en wielding their own hunting rifles and 
automatic weapons grabbed from the 
hands of fallen members of the guardia. 
Copying the Sandinistas, the new rebels 
tied handkerchiefs over their faces to 
avoid identification. Their fight, as a re- 
sult, soon was dubbed “The Revolution of 
the Scarves.” 

The National Guard, increasingly 
trigger-nervous as the widespread support 
for the Sandinistas became apparent, tried 
to prevent newsmen from following the 
war. But TIME Mexico City Bureau Chief 
Bernard Diederich, a veteran of Central 
American conflict, slipped into Masaya. 
His report: 


“Two days after the Sandinista attack, 
the guardia launched a counteroffensive, 
and the centuries-old town of 45,000 peo- 
ple was sealed tight for three days without 
water, food or electricity. As in other 
towns, like Esteli, people were finally 
forced to scoop up water from puddles in 
the street. ‘We have been living for days 
on the floor. All this shooting, my God, 
Hail Mary!’ moaned one old woman as 
she paced on her patio fingering her rosa- 
ry beads. 

“Not only was there shooting but 
many of the low adobe buildings, includ- 
ing 50 stores and the 87-year-old central 
market, were burned out. The buildings 


hurled Molotoy cocktails at the 
guardia. But most Masayans ap- 
peared forgiving. When one man 
complained that his car had been 
incinerated by the inept bomb- 
throwers, another said, ‘We must 
make sacrifices if Somoza is to go.” 
The crowd around them agreed. 
“How many had died, no one 
knew. Said a young man carrying 
a flour sack as a white flag—a 
safety device quickly adopted by 
the populace: ‘Everyone is burying 
the dead in backyard patios or gar- 
dens, wherever they fall or wher- 
ever there is soil. I helped bury 
five today.” At one government- 
owned building where Somoza's 
picture was displayed, someone had 
pasted a red-and-black flag of the 
FSLN on the wall outside. Infuriated 
guardsmen drove an armored car 
into the building, plastered the 
place with bullets and tear gas, 
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Havoc in Masaya (from top): Sandinistas with 
“muchachos” flee a burning gasoline tank 
truck, and seek out defensive positions 


and shot down Maria Jesis Gadea 
32, as she stood protectively over her 
four terrified children. The dead wom- 
an's two teen-age daughters scooped a 
shallow grave in the patio near by for 
their mother 

No one ran in Masaya. ‘To run is to 
commit suicide,’ explained one man. As I 
walked out of the city I was halted by 
the guardia sweating in their US.- 
supplied flak jackets. They were fright- 
ening, because one could see that they 
were frightened. On the grass was a well- 
dressed youth who had just been hauled 
out of a house, A soldier stood with his 
rifle pointed at the young man’s head. 
Tears rolled down the boy’s face. He 
looked like someone who knew he was 
going to die. An elderly soldier examined 
my press credentials and ordered me to 
leave Masaya. The guard did not want 
any witnesses.” 


ronically, the civil war erupted just as 

the country prepared for Indepen- 

dence Day, the annual celebration on 

Sept. 15 of the break by Nicaragua and 
other Central American states from Span- 
ish rule in 1821. Somoza, directing the war 
from a windowless bunker at National 
Guard headquarters overlooking Mana- 
gua, marked the day with a champagne 
reception that U.S. Ambassador Mauricio 
Solaun declined to attend, The Sandinis- 
tas promptly labeled this year’s obser- 
vance Second Independence Day. But nei- 
ther side could really celebrate a victory 
in one of the most savage and confusing 
wars that Central America has ever seen. 
Each side predictably deflated its own ca- 
sualties and exaggerated the number of 
those on the other side. The Nicaraguan 
Red Cross, whose members heroically re- 
trieved the dead and wounded and res- 
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Rosa Gadea and her sister Esmeralda beside the grave they made for their mother in Masaya 
Inside, a picture of Somoza, outside the flag—and a civil war marked another casualty 


cued refugees in the midst of the shoot- 
ing, estimated at week’s end that at least 
500 people had been killed and as many 
more wounded in the initial fighting. Most 
of the casualties appeared to be civilians 
like Maria Jesus Gadea 

At least four of the dead were decid- 
edly not civilians. Brigadier General José 
Ivan Alegrett, 47, the guard’s tough chief 
of operations, who was openly contemp- 
tuous of Somoza for having capitulated to 
the Sandinistas at the National Palace last 
month, died when the plane he was pi- 
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loting crashed near the Costa Rican bor- 
der. Killed with Alegrett were three of 
half a dozen foreign mercenaries em- 
ployed by Somoza to train the guard. One 
of these was an American known in Ma- 
nagua as Mike the Mercenary. When 
news of the death of the most hated guard 
officer spread through Managua’s Inter- 
continental Hotel, few people mourned 
“Great! Wonderful!” shouted one woman 
“The bastard is dead!” 

From his bunker, West Point Grad- 
uate Somoza, whose favorite pastime is 





Shocked woman trundles body ofa dead anti-Somoza rebel along Masaya street for burial 





White flags were a safety measure, and to run was to commit suicide 
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watching war movies, called for more 
mercenaries. Newspaper ads suddenly ap- 
peared in the U.S. Southwest: “Ex-Ma- 
rine combat veterans needed to fight 
Communist takeover in Central Amer- 
ica.’ An Albuquerque recruiter, Guy Ga- 
baldon, quickly signed up his quota of 
100 men and asked Managua for per- 
mission to enroll more. Somoza also or- 
dered up his own National Guard re- 
serves. Reportedly, he did so with 
reluctance because of suspicions that they 
might not otherwise remain loyal and 
turn over arms to the rebels. In any 
case, Somoza needed the extra help. His 
regular guard forces were said to be spread 
so thin that some were taking Dexe- 


| drine to stay awake and were so dis- 


traught that they shot civilians and even 


| unarmed Red Cross teams. 


omoza boasted that his side had al- 

ready won. Even if that were so, 

he may have lost the larger war 

Two weeks before the fighting be- 
gan, 15 opposition political parties, labor 
groups and business organizations, band- 
ed into a “Broad Opposition Front,” 
mounted a general strike to force the So- 
moza family out of power. The strike had 
a quick effect since the participants con- 
trolled 75% of the nation’s industry and 
90% of its commerce. Last week, in a fur- 
ther show of unity, the front, joined by 
the Sandinistas, called on five friendly 
Latin American nations to mediate a 
cease-fire; the front itself refused to deal 
directly with Somoza and demanded that 
he and his family leave the country. It fur- 
ther proposed—when Somoza is gone—a 
provisional democratic junta and offered 
three possible “representatives”: Industri- 
alist Alfonso Robelo Callejas, 38, Lawyer- 
Writer Sergio Ramirez Mercado, 36, and 
Lawyer Rafael Cordova Rivas, 54, who 
had helped establish the foremost anti- 
Somoza political coalition, UDEL (Dem- 
ocratic Liberation Union) 

The U.S., meanwhile, had cut off mil- 
itary aid for Somoza and was seeking to 
bring the Broad Opposition Front and the 
government together in hopes of finding 
a “Nicaraguan solution.” Explained a 
State Department official: “We're trying 
to avoid any ‘U.S. solution.’ If we were to 
suggest that Somoza should take a three- 
month vacation, that’s exactly what So- 
moza’s people would do—and then say 
that this was what the Americans told 
them to do.” But Nicaraguan opposition 
leaders demanded more substantial U.S 
support than that; for example, a cut in 
$11 million worth of food, health and ed- 
ucation loans that they maintain have 
mostly benefited Somoza’s politicians 
Said one Conservative Party spokesman 
acidly: “Somoza is part of the American 
system. not ours.” Added Conservative 
Congressman Eduardo Chamorro Cornel, 
44, referring to the American military 
force that installed Somoza’s father 
in power in 1933: “Somoza is the last 
Marine.” a 
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ye put so much Marantz 


quality in, 





we put the Marantz name on. 


Look for the name that says world 
famous quality — Marantz. Because now you'll 
find it on all Superscope by Marantz tape 
products. 21 models in all, for students, busi- 
nessmen, professionals or anyone who wants 


to tape anything. Bird-calls to board meetings. 


Every model is loaded with the features you 
want most, and priced to fit your budget. 
For example, the Superscope by 
Marantz portable CRS-: 
point stereo radio/cassette with two built-in 
condenser microphones and a built-in front- 
load cassette deck with super-hard permalloy 
record/playback head. Also included are two 
built-in 2-way speaker systems with 5-inch 
woofers and 1!4-inch tweeters, total- 
mechanism shut-off, locking pause control, cue 


200 is an AM/FM one- 


and review, tape counter with reset, line-in and 
out jacks, sleep timer and two VU meters. 

Our portable stereo cassette component 
deck, the CD-3: an be used with the finest 
of home systems. Or, take it on any location 
recording. There are 3 tape-heads for fully pro- 
fessional tape/source monitoring, complete 
with double Dolby;** one for record, another 
for playback. Plus, two fly wheels for on-the- 
move flutter-free recording. 

Superscope by Marantz—as you can 
see, there’s a lot in our name. 


SUPERSCOPE. 


BY BRRee F°et BBE Z.& 




















5% better mileage 


NS 
Keeping a cool head 


Eaton Update: 


1 Heavy-duty fan drives 
Eaton's viscous fan drive in 

the engine compartment im- 
proves mileage. The fan drive 
senses temperatures, automati- 
cally disengages when it’s not 
needed. This cuts drain on engine 
horsepower, boosts fuel economy. 
It also reduces operating noise. 


Eaton was a pioneer of the fluid 
shear principle behind viscous 
fan drives. And it's one of the rea- 
sons Eaton has been the leading 
supplier of fan systems for the 
automotive market—for over 
twenty years. 


2 Valves and lifters 

Truck and auto manufac- 

turers know good valves when 
they see them. That's why de- 
mand for Eaton’s valves and valve 
lifters gets bigger every year. It's 
already made Eaton the largest 


independent valve gear compo- 
nent manufacturer in the world. 
And it's kept us looking to the 
future. This year, we're hard at 


work on better valve designs and 


stronger alloys needed for the 
auto industry's hotter-running, 
more demanding engines 


That's Eaton. Creating better 
products. Ready for tomorrow. 


3 Research and development 
Eaton's sprawling 165,000 

sq. ft. Corporate Engineering & 
Research Center in Southfield, 
Michigan, is the focal point of our 
worldwide R & D activities. Here 
more than 300 scientists, en- 
gineers and support personnel 
are finding ways to turn good 
ideas into new and better prod- 
ucts for tomorrow. What's on the 
way? Tougher, more efficient 
transmissions, axles and braking 
systems for trucks. Sophisticated 





Tomorrow starts here 


electronic and mechanical con- 
trols for appliances, automobiles 
and industry. Dozens of new 
products—to help cut costs and 
save energy on farms, in factories, 
at home. That's Eaton—creating a 
better way. 


Eaton is a family of technologi- 
cally related businesses with a 
balanced combination of man- 
ufacturing and engineering skills. 
We're always looking for new 
ways to use these skills in mar- 
kets where needs are growing 
This approach to the manage- 
ment of change has been achiev- 
ing record sales and earnings 
For the complete story, write to: 
Eaton Corporation, 100 Erieview 
Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 
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of our 
Harlem & Irving 
Suitery! 


We're celebrating 
with 1,000's of 
fine suits and 
outerwear 

at sensational 
savings! 


if you're a “One-Suit Sam" or 
an “Old-Coat Clarence" —if 
high prices have shrunk your 
wardrobe down to a hanger 
—then discover THE SUITERY. 
You'll find thousands of great 
looking easy fitting suits and 

- coats—including fine imported 
jeathers—at uninflated prices. All 
SUITERY stores are celebrating 
with Grand Opening 
values like these: 


THOUSANDS OF 
_ VESTED SUITS 
AND OUTERWEAR 
C QUALITY LEVEL 
to $195 
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THE SUITERY 
AT HARLEM & IRVING 
4159 N. Harlem Avenue 
is within minutes of: 









Chicago O'Hare Field 
Bensenville North Lake 
Elmhurst Oak Park 
Elmwood Park Park Ridge 
Forest Park River Forest 
Franklin Park River Grove 
, Harwood Heights Rosemont 
A. Melrose Park Schiller Park 










Norridge wood Dale Paci 
en a 
omen eal te) * Pe, ae 
HARLEM & IRVING 4159 N. Harlem/457-2030 » DOWNTOWN 310 N. Dearborn, across from Marina City/828-0211 » GLENWOOD 183rd at Halsted in Glenwood 
Plazal756-0860 * OAK LAWN 5602 W. 95th at Central/423-8083 * BERWYN Harlem & Cermak in Cermak Plaza/788-7900 * NILES 8355 W. Golf Road, Golf at 
Milwaukee/967-6902 « ALL STORES OPEN 7 DAYS Downtown Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5, Suburbs Mon. thru Fri. 11-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5 








this handy, walnut-finished 


when you preview the revolutionary 
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Available direct 
from the publisher, 


You get all 30 volumes 
now... pay later on easy 


BOOK A MONTH 
PAYMENT PLAN 


You can receive in your own 
home now all 30 volumes of 
this revolutionary 3-part 
encyclopaedia under a 
remarkable direct-trom-the 
publisher plan. Yes, the entire 
NEW BRITANNICA 3 can be 
sent to you now, but you pay 
later on extremely convenient 
terms. It’s as easy as buying a 
book a month 
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Get this handsome walnut- 
finished book rack free—perfect 
for keeping your favorite 

books handy—when you 
preview The New Britannica 3 












For over two hundred years 
the old idea of the 5 
encyclopaedia remained the 
same. But now, to meet the 
demands of our changing 
world with its vast amounts 
of information. ..now, there 
is Britannica 3. This isa 
completely re-designed 
encyclopaedia. It is written 
in clear, readable language 
the language of today. ..so 
that even the most complex 
subjects become much easier 
for your children to 
understand 


What makes Britannica 3 
unique? 

New Britannica 3 is more 
than an encyclopaedia. It’s a 
revolutionary Home Learning 
Center... America’s only encyclopaedia 
arranged into three distinct parts 


1. The 10-Volume Ready Reterence lets 
you get at tacts, quickly and easily. Ideal 
tor homework 


2. 19 Volumes of Knowledge in Depth for 
readers who want to explore entire fields 
of learning 










reference work. So 
if you want more up-to 
date facts about more subjects 
3. The One-Volume Outline of Knowledge than you'll find in any other single 
your guide to the entire encyclopaedia source, you want The New Britannica 
permits you to plan your own course of 
study on any subject under the sun 


‘he ee ees 


Preview Britannica 3 FREE 
New Britannica 3 is like no other encyclopaedia 





Britannica 3 covers more subjects more you have ever seen. Indeed, it’s the first new idea in 162 
completely. It is more responsive to the encyclopaedias in 200 years. That’s why we've 

current needs of your family. And when created a special full-color Preview Booklet which It et 

you judge by its 43 million words, you'll pictures and describes this achievement in detail eee 

agree that Britannica 3 delivers more This Preview is yours free...no obligation. ..so a D1 425 Age yinkhae 
value per dollar than any other accepted _ please send for it today rie p hi :g0, Ili do Chen : 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc.—also publishers of Great Books of the Western World. 


Mail card above for your 











| IRAN 


World 


= a | 


Second Thoughts—and Chances 





olitics and nature combined to batter 

Iran cruelly last week. In a moun- 
tainous farm region in eastern Iran, the 
strongest earthquake recorded anywhere 
in 1978 reduced villages to what one sur- 
vivor called “a mound of rubble, bent iron 
beams and dirt.” At least 9,000 were 
feared dead in the quake, which measured 
7.7 on the Richter scale and was centered 
near the town of Tabas. 

Even before the quake struck, mourn- 
ers were a common sight as families bur- 
ied the victims killed two weeks ago dur- 
ing protests against the regime of Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. Martial law 
| prevailed, and troops and tanks patrolled 
the streets of Tehran and eleven other cit- 
ies to enforce a rigid 10 p.m.-to- 
5 a.m. curfew. At least eight 
curfew violators were shot 
| dead for failing to heed orders 
to stop. Six soldiers and a civil- 
ian died in a fire fight in Tabriz 
after saboteurs attacked their 
patrol. Security was tightened 
around the offices and refiner- 
ies of the giant National Irani- 
an Oil Company to prevent 
sabotage, but so far there was 
no open challenge by radical 
elements to the government's 
get-tough action. 

The Shah, facing the grav- 
est threat to his throne in a / 
quarter of a century, moved 
swiftly to quell the opposition 
that has been building against his re- 
gime over the past nine months. His pol- 
icy was twofold: 1) to punish corrupt 
Officials and subversives and 2) to dem- 
onstrate convincingly that Tehran’s 
springtime of political liberalization, be- 
gun only a month ago, would continue. 

In the crackdown on corruption, po- 
lice arrested a dozen businessmen and for- 
mer top government Officials suspected of 
embezzlement, land frauds and misappro- 
priations of government funds. The wide- 





one of the major complaints of opponents 
| of the regime—most notably the religious 
mullahs (leaders) of the Shi'ite Muslim 
sect. Among those arrested were three for- 
mer Cabinet ministers (agriculture, trade 
and health), and Hojabr Yadzani, who is 
one of Iran's richest businessmen. A thou- 
sand other businessmen were advised that 
they would not be allowed to leave the 


like the crash of the crooks.” 
At the same time, more than 300 po- 
| litical prisoners, most of them openly 


prisoner on his release: “They let us out 
fast so they'd have room for all the fat 
cats.” Several hundred other political dis- 
sidents, including the head of the Iranian 
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spread incidence of such corruption was | 





country. Said an Iranian banker: “It looks | 


The Shah plots a careful course to keep the peace 


Committee for Human Rights and his 
deputy and two mullahs—one with a bank 
account of $1.5 million—were charged 
with seeking to overthrow the Shah. 

In a speech to the lower house of par- 


| liament, the Shah’s new Premier, Jaafar 


Sharif-Emami, conceded that Iran was 
“paying a price” for the manner in which 
its economic programs had been con- 
ducted. The Premier promised that the 
government's liberalization program, un- 
der which no fewer than 40 political par- 
ties have formed, would result in new 
“political freedoms and social justice.” 
The government promised to allow the 
parties time to organize and campaign 
before next June’s promised elections. 


| Marxist, were released from jail. Said one | + 











| many died the week before in protests (the 





The Premier also easily won a vote 
of confidence on the Shah's program of 
modernization and reforms, but not be- 
fore the tiny, vocal parliamentary oppo- 
sition turned the session into a freewheel- 
ing discussion of grievances. In an | 
impassioned speech, Ali Asghar Mazhari, 
an independent deputy, evoked cheers 
and tears with a stinging—and what a 
short time ago would have been unthink- 
able—rebuke to the Shah. “While the ma- 
jority of the people may have been silent, 
this did not mean they were stupid and 
did not know what was going on,” said 
Mazhari. “They knew. And they will con- 
tinue to protest until you begin to respect 
them for their true worth and until the 
rule of law prevails. They do not want 
the most expensive life on the face of the 
earth. They want justice.” 

In a new mood of humility, the Shah 
launched a campaign of reconciliation | 
with his religious opponents. He brought 
home his ambassador to the 
US., Ardeshir Zahedi, to open 
a dialogue with dissident mul- 
lahs. Sharif-Emami was ex- 
pected to call this week on Ay- 
atullah Sharietmadari, 76, the 
religious teacher who is regard- | 
ed as the most powerful 
spokesman for the Shi‘ite op- 
position. In addition, Ayatul- 
lah Khomeini, 80, a popular 
mullah exiled in Iraq since 
1963, might be permitted to re- 
turn home if he disavows the 
overthrow of the Shah. 

Faced with the failure of 
his technocrats, the Shah 
sought the advice of some of 
the country’s leading intellec- 
tuals, scholars and sociologists. They re- 
minded him that for an Islamic nation 
like Iran, people must feel that justice has 
been served. The Shah also feels that mar- 
tial law, though technically imposed for 
six months, should end as soon as pos- 
sible, If not, warned an intellectual, many 
dissidents might be driven underground 
and try to “keep things blowing sky high.” 

Even as controversy raged over how 








official figure is 98, but there is a wide- 
spread belief that at least several hundred 
were killed, and some claim as many as 
2,000), families of the victims gathered at 
gravesides, where soldiers kept watch. Af- | 
ter the services, the mourners dispersed 
in small groups of three, as ordered. “They 
can pray, they can bury. but they can’t 
demonstrate,” said a colonel 

For Iranian students abroad, there 
were no such restrictions. Demonstrators 
in Rome and London fasted to protest the 





| Shah's policies, while masked protesters 


in Paris, San Francisco, New York City, 
Los Angeles and in front of the White 
House in Washington took to the streets to 
bring what they called “the true nature of 
the Iranian people's uprising” to the | 
world’s attention. It will be some time be- 
fore Iran's springtime is reality, & 
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RHODESIA 


“The Only Way Left Is War” 








There is not likely to be a Pioneer Day next year in Zimbabwe 


he two leaders of the Patriotic Front 

guerrillas who are fighting for black 
rule in Rhodesia, Joshua Nkomo and 
Robert Mugabe, flew separately last week 
to Addis Ababa. There they helped Ethi- 
opia’s Marxist military rulers celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of the overthrow 
of Emperor Haile Selassie- 1. More im- 
portant, from Nkomo's and Mugabe’s 
point of view, they had a chance to con- 
fer at length with visiting Cuban Pres- 
ident Fidel Castro, one of their principal 
supporters in the six-year-old war against 
the Salisbury regime. 

The meeting of Castro with the Pa- 
triotic Front leaders was the latest in a se- 
ries of disturbing developments in the 
Rhodesian debacle. Two weeks ago there 
was the shooting down by Nkomo’s gue- 
rrillas of a Rhodesian civil airliner 
with a Soviet-supplied ground-to-air mis- 
sile. Anger and revulsion swept the white 
community, and this time Prime Minis- 
ter Ian Smith was included as a target of 
white criticism, because he had secretly 
conferred with Nkomo in Zambia in mid- 
August. 

Smith had offered, in effect, to set 
Nkomo up as the first leader of black- 
ruled Zimbabwe if Nkomo would join the 
interim government in Salisbury and thus 
help to bring an end to the fighting. Af- 
ter the airliner incident and subsequent 
atrocity, whites called for martial law, 
general mobilization and attacks on 
guerrilla camps in Zambia. 











At first, both Smith and Nkomo | a day.” 


seemed to be trying to calm things down. 
Smith promised merely a “modified” mar- 
tial law and rejected the idea of general 
mobilization as an unnecessary burden on 
the country’s economy; most young whites 
spend six months a year in the armed forc- 
es anyway. 

But Smith did pledge to “liquidate” 
those organizations inside Rhodesia that 
were associated with the external guer- 
rilla movements. Until now, his govern- 
ment had boasted about its release of po- 
litical detainees and the freedoms enjoyed 
in Rhodesia by Patriotic Front civilian 
sympathizers. But no more. By midweek 
the government had arrested more than 
200 blacks thought to be linked to the 
guerrillas and detained them without tri- 
al. As he tried to rally his white constit- 
uency, Smith raged that Nkomo, who had 
readily accepted responsibility for the de- 
struction of the Rhodesian airplane, was 
“a monster” who had gone “beyond the 


pale.” 
Fr rom his base in Zambia, Nkomo an- 
nounced that the plan for an all-par- 
ties conference on Rhodesia, long advo- 
cated by Britain and the U.S., was “dead 
and buried” and that “the only way left 
is war.” He again sought to justify the de- 
struction of the airliner. “Having about 
40 people killed in a plane crash is not 
pleasant,” he said. “We are not rejoicing 
over death. But the Rhodesian armed 
forces are killing 30 to 40 of our people 
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In view of these “deliberate massa- 
cres,” added Nkomo, “we cannot contem- 
plate working with them. I don’t think 
there will be a place for them in 
Zimbabwe.” 

Indeed, there was plenty of evidence 
that Nkomo and his colleagues were pre- 
paring for a long war. Last week TIME’s 
John Borrell became one of the first West- 
ern journalists to visit one of Nkomo’s 
camps in Zambia. Besides an estimated 
10,000 fully trained guerrillas in Nkomo’s 
army, hundreds more are arriving week- 
ly by way of neighboring Botswana. The 
newcomers are screened and given some 
rudimentary training at a major transit 
camp in Zambia before being sent on to 
Angola or Eastern Europe for further in- 
struction. Nkomo heatedly denies Rho- 
desian charges that the young blacks are 
forced to join his organization at gunpoint. 
“That’s just nonsense,” he says. “We have 
more people than we need or can cope 
with efficiently.” 


X1d183V—BNOHS 


A’ so it seemed. “As Nkomo arrived 
at the spartan camp,” reported Bor- 
rell, “thousands of young men in tattered 
clothing stood stiffly at attention, shoul- 
dering wooden staves as substitutes for the 
Soviet Kalashnikov rifles they will later 
carry. We watched as company-size units 
jogged in formation to the center of a pa- 
rade ground, then formed a huge square 
around Nkomo. ‘Z!’ he shouted to the 
group, by way of greeting. ‘Zimbabwe!’ 
came the response from perhaps 6,000 
voices.” 

The growing military threat was rea- 
son enough for both London and Wash- 
ington to continue pressing the Salisbury 
government and the Patriotic Front to 

agree to attend an all-parties conference 
before the end of the year. Zambian Pres- 
ident Kenneth Kaunda and the other 
front-line Presidents, who have been 
working jointly for a Rhodesian settle- 
ment, still favor such a conference. So does 
Robert Mugabe, Nkomo’s somewhat es- 
tranged partner in the Patriotic Front. 
Mugabe is not nearly as popular a polit- 
ical figure as Nkomo, but because he con- 
trols at least two-thirds of the guerrillas 
who are fighting inside Rhodesia, he must 
obviously be a party to any successful 
settlement. 

Whether that conference will ever 
take place was still the central question 
last week as white Rhodesians paused to 
celebrate the 88th anniversary of the 
founding of Fort Salisbury on the site of 
the modern capital. When Ian Smith ar- 
rived for the celebration at Cecil Square, 
one man shouted “Good old Smithy! Some 
of us are still behind you!’ No doubt that 
was true, though it was hard to tell from 
the tepid applause. 

During the service a few wept, but the 
majority stood in stoic silence. They were 
convinced that, whatever happens, this 
celebration would be the last of its kind; 
there is not likely to be a white Pioneer 
Day next year in black Zimbabwe. a 
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Why todays doctors can take such good care of you 
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Theyve grown in numbers and capabilities. 


Nationwide there are 348,443 active physicians in 
the U.S.A. That's one for every 571 people: the 


highest doctor-to-patient ratio since this century 


began. Higher than England, Canada, 
France or Denmark. 

Not only has the number grown, but so have the 
doctors’ capabilities. Partly because medical knowl 
edge has advanced further in the last 40 years than 
in the entire history of medicine previously. We have 
had unprecedented breakthroughs in technology, 
scientific equipment —and in the number of our medi- 
cal schools. In the last twelve years alone, accredited 
medical schools have grown from 88 to 116, nearly 
doubling the number of medical school graduates. 

At the same time, Americans are now living longer. 


Sweden, 


There are fewer infant deaths. Heart disease, our 
number one killer, is declining—and progress in 
the detection and control of some forms of cancer 
is evident. 

To help insure the continuing excellence of medi 
cine in this country, your doctors work through their 
American Medical Association in many ways. Since 
1907, the A.M.A. has taken an active role in the 
accreditation of medical schools. The A.M.A. helps 
keep doctors up-to-date through over a dozen medi 
cal publications, and sponsors hundreds of national 
and regional conferences yearly. When it comes to 
your health, your doctor has a partner, too. 

American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


Your Doctors Your Partner 
Help your doctor help you 
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An Outbreak of Martial Law 





The problem of maintaining order—but not too much 


i: countries as diverse as Iran, Nicara- 
gua and Rhodesia, the first response of 
the three beleaguered governments to civ- 
il emergencies this month was to impose 
martial law. In Rhodesia this meant lit- 
tle, since the country had been under mil- 
itary control since the guerrilla war began 
six years ago. In Iran the Shah's decla- 
ration brought a clampdown on civil lib- 
erties and empowered the army to arrest 
without charges and to invade homes 
without warrants. In Nicaragua martial 
law merely underscored Anastasio Somo- 
za’s desperate situation. Said a Managua 
businessman: “Martial law here is sim- 
ply a license to kill.” 

Though definitions vary, martial law 
means far more than simple military rule. 
In most cases it is a response to a na- 
tional or regional emergency during 
which constitutional guarantees are sus- 
pended and civilian control is superseded 
by that of the military. Martial law is gen- 
erally more serious than a state of emer- 
gency or a state of siege, and more com- 
prehensive than a suspension of habeas 
corpus or an imposition of preventive de- 
tention. It is both a political and a psy- 
chological device, which implies that au- 
thority begins at the trigger of a gun. In 
effect, says Farooq Hassan, a Pakistani 
legal scholar now teaching at American 
University in Washington, D.C., “martial 
law is a political weapon to show the 
public that, no matter how unpopular the 
regime in power, it still has the support 
of the army.” 

In Britain, martial law was abolished 
in 1628, though in modern times the gov- 
ernment has occasionally invoked emer- 
gency regulations, particularly in the col- 
onies—“in accordance,” as one British 
legal expert put it, “with the standard of 
civilization of the states involved.” Thus 
district commissioners sometimes had the 
power to administer justice, and preven- 
tive detention laws became part of the 
heritage of colonialism. Emergency pow- 
ers, first enacted in 1920, were given the 











army in Northern Ireland in 1973. But at 
home the British did not use martial law 
even during the worst days of the World 
Wars. Their view, at least since 1628, has 
been that governments must have the 
power to maintain order, but preferably 
no more power than necessary. 

In the U.S., martial law is not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Constitution. 
President Washington chose to limit the 
use of military power when, after dis- 
patching troops to quell the Whisky Re- 
bellion of 1794, he ordered all insurgents 
to be turned over to civil rather than mil- 
itary courts for trial. But during the Civil 
War, as he struggled to hold the nation to- 
gether, President Lincoln introduced pre- 
ventive detention and military justice for 
thousands who opposed the war, includ- 
ing hundreds arrested in the bloody Draft 
Riots in New York City and elsewhere. 
This amounted to an imposition of mar- 
tial law. In a landmark judgment, Chief 
Justice Roger Tancy threw out the case 
of one John Merryman, a Southern sym- 
pathizer who had been convicted of trea- 
son by a military court. Merryman ap- 
pealed to Justice Taney, who found that 
Lincoln had sought to suspend habeas cor- 
pus when it was “perfectly clear under 
the Constitution that he had no such pow- 
er.” In a subsequent Civil War case, the 
Supreme Court found that the military 
had had no business trying a political ag- 
itator named Lambdin Milligan in Indi- 
ana when civil courts were functioning 
in the area at the time 

Third World governments use a va- 
riety of names for their emergency pow- 
ers. The Philippines has had full martial 
law since 1972, when President Ferdinand 
Marcos arrested hundreds of opponents 
and began to rule by decree. Marcos re- 
cently told a group of international law- 
yers that his people were more concerned 
about food than freedom anyway. “The 
bottom line of that argument,” observes 


New York City police fighting demonstrators during 1863 Draft Riots; Filipino police breaking up 1976 protest in Manila against martial law 





New York University Law School Pro- 


| fessor Thomas Franck, “is that the sus- 
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pension of political rights is a way to in- 
crease economic rights.” So far, martial 
law has kept Marcos in power and ac- 
complished not a great deal more. “The 
trouble with martial law,” laments a Fil- 
ipino dissident who originally supported 
Marcos, “is that there is no recourse.” 

South Korea’s Park Chung-Hee has 
twice used martial law as a means of 
crushing dissent. Taiwan has never done | 
so, but under a 30-year-old state of emer- 
gency the government can detain suspect- 
ed opponents and try them in secret mil- 
itary courts. During the first year of 
Chile’s state of siege following the 1973 
overthrow of Marxist President Salvador 
Allende, an estimated 33,000 people dis- 
appeared or were killed. Pakistan is ruled 
by a “martial law administrator,” Gen- 
eral Zia ul-Haq, though his ministries are 
now headed by civilians. Nigeria, Ghana 
and Sudan all have military regimes, but 
normal legal institutions are still work- | 
ing. Even in Idi Amin’s Uganda, civilian 
courts operate, though judges ruling con- 
trary to Big Daddy's wishes could well 
end up floating down the Nile 





he concept of martial law has mean- 

ing only when applied to a country 
that pays at least theoretical respect to 
the protection of human rights. In China 
there is no martial law, but neither does 
the populace enjoy most of the rights that 
could be jeopardized by martial law. In 
the Soviet Union, civilian authority as em- 
bodied in the Communist Party is all- 
powerful. The country has an intricate 
court system, and much attention is paid 
to what is called “socialist legality,” but 
this is not to be confused with the West- 
ern concept of the rule of law. As the 
founder of Stalin's legal system, Andrei 
Vyshinsky, wrote in 1937; “The formal 
law is subordinate to the law of the Rev- 
olution.” This helpful dictum enables the 
party to interfere selectively with the le- 
gal process, but what occurs is not called 
martial law. Thus, while the Soviet con- 
stitution enshrines most basic human 
rights, reality is quite another matter. “I 
was in Prague when the Soviets arrived 
in 1968,” recalls Professor Hassan. “I saw 
people throw tomatoes at tanks. Where 
force is, the law can do nothing.” a 
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Winston Longs 19 

Winston Light 100s 13 
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Marlboro 100s 17 
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* Based on Maxwell Report, 1977 
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The New 


If you're in the market for a new full-size car, we | 
have two words of advice for you 
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"The New Chevrolet’ 
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j Yet it retains the kind of room, ride and comfort | 
' you've always sought in a full-size car. 

It is trim and lean on the outside, yet wonderfully | 
spacious within. It is agile in city traffic, yet smooth 
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| It is thoroughly enjoyable to look at, to ride in, 
to drive, and to own. 

More head room, etc. : 

The New Chewrolet arrived on the scene two 
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corrosion-resistant treatments than the larger 
1976 full-size Chevrolet it replaced 























GM Shown: 1979 Caprice in Siiver 
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quickly attracted a whole flock of buyers. Enough, 
in fact, to become America’s best-selling car 
during its very first year on the market 

A proven car. 

The New Chevrolet is far and away the most 
popular car in America today. 

And it’s still one of the newest new cars around 
Crisp, contemporary, full of new ideas—all proven 
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If this is your year for a new full-size car, see 
your Chevy dealer. Talk to him about buying or 
Tels] ale Bisl-mere|@a\aal=l((eremalelKeli\-108 OM atone) oF 
The New Chevrolet. Available as a Caprice or 


Impala, in your choice 
(o) Bei -10 (e/a @e\0] o)-) Chevrolet 
fo) miele toler 
You'll love it 
Classic Custom Two-Tone 
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Lucky Americans. 
You pay less to go first class. 


Here in Athens, Passport costs as much as other whiskies, but bottle Passport in the U.S.—and pass 
premium scotches. In fact, its expensiveeverywhere on the tax and shipping savings to you. So to lucky 
but in America. We use Scotland’s most expensive Americans, this superb scotch only tastes expensive. 
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Pique-nic 


Marchais eats a few words 





a the bend of the roller coaster, a 
booth peddled oysters, glasses of 
chilled Muscadet and posters decrying 
Brittany’s disastrous oil spill of last spring. 
With a fine Gallic disdain for internation- 
al worker solidarity, another food kiosk 
sold sangria and the message: SPAIN IN 
THE COMMON MARKET. A BAD BLOW FOR 
FRANCE. Workers hawked dish towels un- 
derneath a sign pleading SAVE THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY OF THE VOSGES. Break- 
the-bottle games featured images of such 
popular villains as French President Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing and West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, that advo- 
cate of dreaded social democracy. 

In short, the French Communist Par- 
ty’s 42nd Féte de l’'Humanité last week 
was outwardly the same as always. Part 
county fair, part political convention, the 
annual get-together is a celebration of gas- 
tronomy, games and proletarian slogan- 
eering that for two days turns the work- 
ing-class Paris suburb of La Courneuve 
into a Communist carnival. Yet for all 
the gourmandizing hoopla, this year’s fete 
was hardly the joyful event of the past 
few Septembers, when the party was con- 
fidently anticipating a leftist victory in last 
March’s parliamentary elections. In the 
wake of the left’s stunning defeat and as 
the feud between Communists and Social- 
ists enters its second year, the festivities 
this year seemed in large part an attempt 
at putting on a cheerful front. 

And an exceedingly transparent front 
it was too. The village du livre, a vast tent 
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Communist Leader Marchais at the carnival 


Hardly the joyful event of past Septembers. | traffic. 











that is the traditional showcase for Marx- 
ist authors’ latest books, was barely large 
enough to contain the hubbub of dissent 
and debate that has raged through the 
party since last spring’s electoral disas- 
ter. The brooding began in April, when 
Communist Secretary-General Georges 
Marchais came under widespread attack 
in party ranks as the cause of the disas- 
ter. Critics charged that party leaders’ au- 
tocratic exercise of “democratic central- 
ism’’—the party’s code word for 
unquestioned rule from the top—had pro- 
voked the split with Frangois Mitterrand’s 
Socialists and the splintering of the once 
confident Union de la Gauche. When Mar- 
chais chose simply to blame the Social- 
ists rather than examine in cold detail the 
causes of the March defeat, six party in- 
tellectuals took the unprecedented step of 
attacking the Politburo in Le Monde. 

Suddenly, the battle within the party 
was joined. Communist Historian Jean 
Elleinstein launched a three-part Le 
Monde series. In it, he caustically ob- 
served that there had been “more cen- 
tralism than democracy” in Commu- 
nism’s history and asked whether the 
French party could not now accommo- 
date more debate, lest it continue to lose 
rank-and-file voters. Philosopher Louis 
Althusser, a party hard-liner, joined the 
criticism with his own Le Monde series, 
and Jacques Frémontier, editor of a Com- 
munist magazine for factory workers, re- 
signed in protest over Marchais’s han- 
dling of the election. 


bey in August came the first signs of 
an attempt at appeasement. Po- 
litburo Member Paul Laurent, a respect- 
ed liberal in the party leadership, pub- 
lished a book defending the secrecy of top- 
level meetings (“The true freedom of a 
director is to debate tranquilly”), but con- 
ceded some “faults and insufficiencies” in 
party administration. The ultimate reha- 
bilitation came from Marchais, in a 
speech televised from the Féte de |'Hu- 
manité last week. There are, he declared 
firmly, “no protesters in the French Com- 
munist Party”; there are only loyal “com- 
rades who discuss.” Contradicting his ear- 
lier condemnation of the critics, Marchais 
contended that “it is possible to have good 
politics in our party only to the extent 
that each person can press his own ideas 
freely.” Noting that Archcritic Elleinstein 
was at the fete, busily autographing books, 
Marchais called his presence “obvious 
proof of the democracy that reigns with- 
in the breast of the party.” 

Not all French were immediately con- 
vinced that Marchais’s ingratiating turn- 
about on dissent within the party was a 
permanent change. Observed Jean-Fran- 
gois Revel, perennial critic of the Com- 
munists: “Each time that the party 
steps on the democratic accelerator, it 
then pushes yet more vigorously on the 
brake.” That helps explain why the Com- 
munists are stalled in France’s political 
a 








Corrado Alunni after capture in Milan 


ITALY 7 
Bellissimo! 


A terrorist leader is caught 





t was just after dark when over a hun- 

dred plainclothes police moved into a 
quiet, middle-class, residential neighbor- 
hood of Milan last week. Squad cars crept 
inconspicuously into position to seal off a 
block-long stretch of the Via Negroli. 
Armed carabinieri stationed themselves 
behind parked cars and in the courtyard 
of the apartment building at No. 30. Their 
prey: Corrado Alunni, 30, one of the ring- 
leaders in the Red Brigades kidnaping 
and assassination of Christian Democrat- 
ic Party Leader Aldo Moro last spring. 

A ten-man team of antiterrorist spe- 
cialists, equipped with submachine guns 
and bulletproof vests, broke open the door 
of apartment No. 2 and seized a stocky 
man clad in a pair of shorts who sur- 
rendered readily: “Yes, I am Corrado 
Alunni and I regard myself as a polit- 
ical prisoner.” 

The capture was the first major po- 
lice break in the biggest man hunt in Ital- 
ian history. Alunni, one of the most vi- 
olent and ruthless of Moro’s Red Brigades 
kidnapers, is also believed to have par- 
ticipated in the killings of Moro’s five 
bodyguards, three police officers, two 
court officials and a newspaper editor. 
Though police had spotted him six weeks 
earlier, they refrained from making an 
immediate swoop. Instead, police in dis- 
guise kept him under constant surveil- 
lance. This classic counterespionage ma- 
neuver paid off. Just six hours after 
Alunni’s capture, police picked up one 
more suspected Red Brigades terrorist in 
what promises to be a roundup. Said a ju- 
bilant officer of the antiterrorist squad: 
“Finally, the Moro murder investigation 
is going bellissimo.” a| 
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Spreading 
Consensus to 
Cut, Cut, Cut 


Changes are ahead because of worry 
about creating capital and jobs 


“The central issue between the Government and the people is 
taxes,” says New York Representative Barber Conable, the rank- 
ing Republican on the House Ways and Means Committee. But 
rarely do leading citizens and Government policymakers get an 
opportunity to exchange their views face to face on this basic and 
sensitive issue. At a moment when the U.S. Senate is debating 
where and how much to reduce taxes, and many States are mov- 
ing to emulate California's tax-slashing Proposition 13, Time 
Inc. last week brought 90 top businessmen and economists to 
Washington for a Conference on Taxation 

For two days, Time's guests heard from and fired questions 
at a long list of panelists and speakers. They included Treasury 
Secretary Michael Blumenthal, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man G. William Miller, White House Economics Adviser Charles 
Schultze, Senate Finance Committee Chairman Russell Long, 
Senator Edward Kennedy, House Ways and Means Chairman 
Al Ullman, and Conable. What emerged, among other things, 
was a surprisingly broad consensus that tax policy, both as a mir- 
ror of the nation’s goals and as a tool to help achieve them, is mov- 
ing—and must continue to move—in a new direction 





n many ways it has been as startling a development as the 
Great Tax Revolt of 1978 itself. Echoing the worries of cit- 
izens—and not just those in the tax-pressed middle class 
public officials from statehouse to White House are pro- 
claiming that the choking grip of taxation must be loosened to 
let the underproductive, inflation-riddled U.S. economy breathe 
more freely and create more profits, capital and jobs. That sen- 
timent was fully reflected at the Time Inc. conference. Sound- 
ing what might well have been the keynote of the proceedings, 
liberal Democrat Ullman declared that in its approach to tax- 
ation the nation is undergoing “a turn-around of major mag- 
nitude.” After a decade in which tax policy was tilted toward 
achieving various social goals, Ullman observed, the federal tax- 
ing powers are about to be shifted to a new priority Said he: 
“We are moving toward economically oriented taxation related 
to growth and capital formation Capital is perhaps the key to 


whether we are able to solve our problems of productivity, of 


competition in world markets, and of inflation.” 

Ullman’s call for help for private enterprise might have 
seemed startling a few months ago, but at the conference it was 
the unchallenged wisdom echoed by speakers of many view- 
points. Former Commerce Secretary Peter Peterson, now head 


of Wall Street’s Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb, coupled a per- 
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| suasive appeal for steps to foster the development of new busi- 


nesses with a wry observation that “an investment banker call- 
ing for a cut in capital gains taxes has all the credibility of 
Dracula asking for charitable contributions to the blood bank.” 

Peterson need not have been so apologetic. Other propo- 
nents of a capital gains cut included such Democratic powers 
as Louisiana’s Long, whose Senate committee has just begun 
hearings on what little remains of President Carter's tax re- 
form proposals. Long not only urged a large capital gains re- 
duction, but also sounded an imperative to “try to make this 
[tax] system less counterproductive” for business. Even Teddy 
Kennedy, the leader of the Senate’s liberals, backed tax relief 
for companies. While he opposed any easing in the capital gains, 
he proposed an even deeper cut in the 48% tax on corporate prof- 
its than the House passed last month. The House voted for a 
46% maximum, but Kennedy wants it pulled down to 44% 


oe 
’ 





Conference speakers and panelists. Top row: Peter Peterson, 
Edward Kennedy. Middle row: Michael Blumenthal, William Steiger, 
Russell Long, Barber Conable. Bottom row: Al Ullman, Alan 

| Greenspan, G. William Miller 
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Taxes must be cut not only for business but for everybody. 
and must be cut not only this year but again and again in the fu- 
ture; so said most of the speakers, echoing a public demand 
that has become politically irresistible and economically sen- 
sible. To a great degree, the new consensus for cutting is the re- 
sult of inflation. Several years of rising prices have made a tax 
system that may have once seemed moderate and fair both 
harsh and inequitable, because it produces illusory gains in in- 
comes, profits and home values that are taxed as heavily as if 
they were real. But there is wide disagreement on how taxes 
should be cut. How much can taxes be reduced without deep- 
ening the budget deficit and thus making inflation, the cruelest 
tax, even worse? Which cuts can best promote investment? Can 
they be granted without giving an unfair break to the affluent? 

The congressional policymakers are agreed that the era of re- 
form in taxes can be closed out, because most of the loopholes 
have been sewn up. Indeed, Ullman chided Carter for having 
raised the reform issue without any acknowledgment of the many 
steps taken since the 1969 tax reform to remove inequities in the 
system. Long pointed out that much of the push behind reform 
derived from public fury in the late 1960s over some widely pub- 
licized reports about people with huge incomes who paid no 
taxes. Indeed, he said, one poll shows that many still think that 
more than half of all high-income people pay no income taxes 
In fact, he insisted, because of reforms already put on the books, 
there is no longer anyone in the country with a net income of 
more than $200,000 who dodges federal taxes completely. 

As for the other great tax thrust of the past decade—the ef- 
fort to use the system to shift wealth from richer citizens to poor- 
er ones through various forms of transfer payments—it has gone 
about as far as it can. Transfer payments, such as Social Secu- 
rity and welfare benefits, account for more of the federal bud- 
get than anything else, including defense, and probably cannot 
be increased further, either as a practical or a political matter 
The public’s mood, as Conable described it, is, “Quit all this talk- 
ing about equity, and cut my taxes.” 


here was also broad agreement at the conference that 
after a round of changes this year intended to stimulate 
investment, and perhaps another round next year, Con- | 
gress should leave the details of the tax code alone for a | 
while. Continued tinkering with the rules governing exemp- 
tions, deductions and the types of income subject to tax confuse 
individual taxpayers and corporate executives, leading them to 
postpone investment and hiring decisions because they cannot 
be certain what tax rules will apply. Conable suggested that “per- 
haps we should have a tax moratorium” on structural change 
in the system. Added Illinois liberal Democrat Abner Mikva, an- 
other Ways and Means member: “Wouldn't it be grand if we | 
finally reached a point in our tinkering with the tax code where | 
we were able to say to the American investor or the American 
| 
| 


business community, ‘This is the way it is going to be for the 
next five years. Now go out and make all the money you can.” ” 
But there will be no stability in tax rates, at least for a 
while. The tax cuts enacted this year to take effect in 1979 must 
be followed by more reductions in 1980, 1981 and perhaps fu- 
ture years. Charles Schultze, the President’s chief economist, 
came close to making that position Administration policy. Said 
he: “As we look out over the years ahead, additional tax re- 
ductions are almost surely going to be necessary. We are going 
to need periodic cuts to keep the economy properly balanced.” 
The reason is inflation. Harvard's Martin Feldstein, pres- 
ident of the National Bureau of Economic Research, pointed 
out that with no change in tax rates, a 7%-per-year rise in per- 
| sonal income increases federal tax collections 10% to 11% by 
pushing people into higher brackets. Worse, the taxpayer gets 
no real benefit from a 7% wage or salary raise, since prices are 
going up that much or more; the extra taxes come right out of 
| his hide. That trims his buying power to an extent dangerous 
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to the economy—and to the politicians who let it happen. 
Why not now enact enormous tax cuts to take effect in suc- 
ceeding years? That is official Republican Party policy in the 
form of the Kemp-Roth bill, which would reduce taxes 30% 
over the next three years. Proponents argue that it would either 
force deep reductions in federal spending or stimulate so much 
economic activity that it would eventually raise more revenue 
than the present tax system does. Kemp-Roth opponents call 
that a “free-lunch theory.” Schultze denounced the bill as “a 
surefire guarantee of inflation” that would stimulate more de- 
mand than the economy could reasonably fill and swell deficits 
that the Government is trying to reduce. The size of each year's 
tax cuts, he argued, must be determined by economic condi- 
tions and how much federal spending can be held down in that 
year. The economic arguments against Kemp-Roth have 
persuaded the House to sidetrack it, and almost no one at 
the conference defended it. WALTER BENNETT 
The size of next year’s 
first-step tax cut is not in 
much dispute. The House 
passed a bill reducing taxes 
$16.3 billion a year; the Sen- 
ate may increase that toslight- 
ly over $19 billion. Nor is 
there much disagreement that 
about two-thirds will go to in- 
dividual taxpayers. Federal 
Reserve Chairman Miller said 
he would like to see part of 
that sum go not to cutting in- 
come taxes but to reducing the 
Social Security tax increase 
coming next year. Treasury 
Secretary Blumenthal would 
give more of the cuts to peo- 
ple with taxable incomes of towa Governor Robert Ray 
$20,000 to $50,000 a year. But 
the form of cuts for individuals stirred only mild controversy. 
Much hotter disagreement came over both the form and ex- 
tent of tax cuts for companies and investors. In itself that marks 
a profound shift in tax philosophy. Past cuts have been aimed pri- 
marily at giving consumers more after-tax dollars to spend, in 
the hope that their buying would lift the economy; business 
spending to build new plants, modernize machinery and intro- 
duce new products was expected to follow automatically. But in- 
vestment now is very low, and the absorbing question of tax pol- 
icy has become how to design cuts to spur the largest rise in 
investment. Or, to put it another way, how to remove obstacles 
that the tax code puts in the way of investment. As Robert An- 
derson, president of Rockwell International, explained: “If I had 
a partner who put up all the money, took all the risks, did the big- 
gest part of the work and gave me half the profits [a reference to 
the 48% corporate tax], I would be a hell of a lot more encour- 
aging to that partner than I think the Government has been to 
business during the past 20 years.” 


ed Chairman Miller spelled out some of the reasons for 
concern: “The Japanese spend 20% of their gross na- 
tional product in fixed investment, and Germany spends 
15%, and we are spending 8% or 9%.” He drew an anal- 
ogy with 16th century Spain, which “became the principal ben- 
eficiary of the discovery of the New World in the form of large 
amounts of gold and silver, introducing into Spain huge amounts 
of unearned purchasing power. It was spent to build the most el- 
egant society the world had ever seen up to that time in Europe 
... But it was a consumptive society, and when the Spaniards 
went through their gold, they invested nothing—and econom- 








ically they entered the 17th century barefoot. The question for 
us is: Have we found a way to build an affluent society? Are we 
putting enough back into the system so that we can assure our ca- 
pacity to produce a high standard of living for our heirs?” 

Peterson recited a doleful string of 20th century U.S. ex- 
amples to prove that “we are losing some of our innovative 
juice.” In the 1950s, U.S. spending for research and develop- 
ment was rising at a brisk average rate of 14% a year, but in 
the entire four years from 1973 to 1977, R. and D. spending 
rose only a nearly invisible .8%. The Commerce Department is- 
sued 68,000 patents last year, down from 70,000 in 1967. Worse, 
25,500 of the 1977 patents went to foreigners, vs. 14,700 ten 
years earlier; in the key field of business and accounting ma- 
chines, the number of U.S. patents issued to foreigners has in- 
creased 75% in the past decade. Another Peterson observation: 
“Possibly the single most important [new] product around is 
video recorders. I do not know of a single American manu- 
facturer making consumer video recorders.” 

So business taxes must be cut to stimulate more—and more 
innovative—investment. But which taxes? And how much? The 
conference turned up a sharp schism between two groups: those 
who want a deep cut in capital gains taxes and those who pre- 
fer almost any other approach. 

That the subject should come up in that form at all is rather 
amazing. Capital gains taxes are levied on profits realized on the 
sale of stock, real estate, businesses or almost any asset held for 
twelve months or longer. As late as 1969 the lid on this tax was 
25%; one of the supposed triumphs of the loophole closers of the 

DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR mid-1970s was to raise that 
aie maximum to 49% now, and as 
recently as a year ago the Car- 
ter Administration was pre- 
paring a proposal to tax capi- 
tal gains at full ordinary- 
income rates, which would 
have meant a doubling of lev- 
ies on many small and medi- 
um-size gains. Then Wiscon- 
sin Republican William Stei- 
ger, a panelist at the Time 
conference, introduced an 
amendment to peel the levy 
back to 25%, and to his own 
astonishment got a mighty 
bandwagon rolling. The 
House wrote into its tax bill a 
cut in maximum capital gains 
rates—though only to 35%. 

Steiger and his allies as- 
sert that high capital gains taxes hit the economy precisely where 
it is most vulnerable. They steer investors away from innova- 
tive, high-risk ventures and push people to buy such securities 
as bonds of mature companies, which yield a steady, safe re- 
turn. That return is taxed at ordinary-income rates, to be sure, 
but then capital gains rates are no longer low enough to com- 
pensate investors for extra risk. Supporters of Steiger argue per- 
suasively that cutting capital gains rates would raise federal 
revenues rather than reduce them. People would sell assets they 
have been salting away in safe-deposit boxes, move the money 
into new investments that help the economy, and produce a 
greater volume of transactions to be taxed. Russell Long. who 
will have as much to do with shaping this year’s tax legislation 
as anyone, asserts: “I have no doubt that we are going to cut 
the capital gains tax. And I am convinced that [the Govern- 
ment is] going to make money on it.” 

The Administration’s original argument against a capital 
gains cut was that it would unduly favor the affluent, who have 


Economist Martin Feldstein 
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General Electric has been around for one hundred years. 
That’s half the age of our nation. A century of progress. Hi SO 

As you read the following pages, you'll be surprised to learn GE 3 Lah ‘i 
was working in areas years ago that are so relevant today. Areas OO a iS 
that represent milestones in the progress GE has made during its ELECTRIC LIGHT (0: 
100 years. And you'll see how GE’s concern for progress is . 
continuing— to help solve the problems of today and tomorrow. —__S 
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GE's roots reach back to this company, 
founded on October 15, 1878. 





This ad appeared in September, 1925. 
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What a convenience electric light is 


. - - and how much less it costs! 


In the days of Governor Bradford, light was so expen 
seve that the frugal Purwan family extinguished its single 
candle during prayers. The carly settlers had to learn to 
make candies themsclves—the most arduous of asks, 

Year light comes at 2 finger towch —and it is more than 
100 times cheaper than candle light. 1¢°s worth of electricity 
will give much more light than SI's worth of candles. 


Marea rte meet of a reeet wo wer . 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 








Se ase light freely. “A TS-wart Edison Mazpa Lamp will 
give more than twice as match light as 2 40-wart Edson 
Mazpa Lamp—but will average only a thud of a cont more 
an hour for current. 

And we the right lamp. Edison Mazna Lamps gwe full 
value for the current you use and there is a right size for 
every socket. Any Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent will advise 
you. He displays the gn shown ac the left of the picture. 








The first practical light bulb 
helped the Age of Electricity 
get underway in 1879. 








and other GE 


success of 


1894. Charles Steinmetz 
engineers helped make 


Lighting led the way. 

It was 100 years ago 
when Thomas Edison 
founded the Edison 
Electric Light Company 
... the company that 
became General 
Electric. The following 
year Edison invented the 
first practical light bulb. 

Yet more than 40 
years later, this ad was 
still trying to convince 
people of the convenience 
of lighting. 

People don’t need 
any convincing these 
days. Today, GE makes 
thousands of types of 
lights and comes up with 
a new idea in lighting 
every working day. In 
effect, GE never stops 
inventing the light bulb. 

And GE is making 
progress by finding ways 
to provide more light 
and better light —at less 
cost and using less 
electricity. 


America’s first major a-c electric trans- 


mission project at Niagara Falls 


America’s first central power sta- 
tion built by Thomas Edison on 
Pearl Street, in New York, 1882 


General Electric delivered loco- 
motives for the first major 
conversion of a steam railway 
to electricity — 1895 
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This ad appeared in April, 1927. 
A brand-new way wee : hie 
to do homework. 































There was a reason 


for that timeworn A h 
phrase ‘A woman’s . any woman Ww 0 
work is never done?” It : does anything which 


never was. Fifty years a little electric motor 


,0, her days were filled 
ii. can do is working for 


ceaseless labor. Because 4" an hour / 
back then, just about , 
every household chore 
was done by hand. 

This ad talked about 
Hevceleto Mell cocci leet: 
enna (cutetelameel (| 
take over housework at 
Pw ile (saee) a 

Today, electricity 
works even harder in 
the home. Because each 
American home has so 
many more electrical 
appliances. And the 
average U.S. cost of 
electricity to run those 
appliances is still modest 
— only 3.6 cents per 
kilowatt hour. 


Today, and in the 
itratrecmmcelrmcall Betite ments 
GE monogram on the Fae 
appliances that lighten iy eae uacini'cealnsces oo dali ail 
your work load. : you sclect the lahor-sareng electrical appli 


“ences best snated for your bmn. 


GENERAL ELE 


GE pioneered industrial research when it Opening of the Panama Canal in 1914 
opened this laboratory in 1900. Among y 1000 electric motors, lock controls and 
the researchers: Charles Steinmetz ' k »tives were all GE 


John Dempster, Willis Whitney 


Patents for electric 

fans were awarded 

to a GE engineer in 
1902. First ones were =~ 
actually built a few 
years earlier 


This ad appeared in January, 1918. 

A new look for doctors. 
It’s about 80 years 

since Roentgen discov- 

ered the “unknown ray,’ 

air hm siia dane hy 

years its use was limited 
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When Minutes Meant Lives 


ROM our Army in Prance came a 

call for a light and mobile X-ray out- 
fit. ‘Those we had, and tose the Allies 
shad, were heavy, complicated and fragile. 
It would mean life to American soldiers 
if their wounds could be examined imme- 
diately, on the field, instead of in the 
hospitals to the rear. ® 

‘The problem was given to the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company, and the facilities of MAZDA 
Service, which include the knowledge and 
experience and technical skill of scientists 
and engineers, quickly developed the X-ray 
outfit needed, Incorporated in it was an 
X-ray tube of new and improved design, 
by virtue of which cumbersome auxiliary 
apparatus was eliminated. 

‘The engincering skill of allied industry, 
of Army officers, and of roentgenologists 
was called upon to complete the outfit, 
and in an astonishingly short time these 
” units, truly portable, were being shipped 
to France. The new X-ray outfit did work 
with one wbe for which other machines re- 
quired avariety oftubes. Further, it weighed 
less than half as much, and was three times 


as powerful as the best field equipment then 
available, This outfit was made standard 
by the United States Army, it was used in 
the fields, and it replaced pore intricate 
apparatus in many of the base hospitals. 
The way of its production was this— 
MAZDA Service is responsible for the pres- 
ent efficiency of the bighest type of incan- 
descent electric lamp, the MAZDA lamp, 
and there is no type, shape or size of bulb 
or filament that has not been made and 
tested in the Research Laboratories. The 
X-ray tube, the vital part of the outfit, isa 
younger cousin of the incandescent lamp. 
‘To the making of this tube werebrought to 
bear a unique knowledge of bulbs and fila- 
ments, an unequalled laboratory and man- 
ufacturing ¢quipment, and the technique of 
the chemists, physicists, metallurgists and 
engineers of MAZDA Service. These men 
triumphantly and swiftly solved thedifficul: 
problemsof development and manufacture. 
The portable X-ray outfit forthwith 
went overseas to save American lives. 
The facilities of MAZDA Service pro- 
duced it when the need came, and ho- 
manity is richer for its possession, 
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because early x-ray tubes 
were very unpredictable. 

Then Dr. W. Coolidge 
of the GE Research Lab 
came up with something 
that became the basis for 
all modern x-ray —the 
“thot cathode” tube. The 
Perla (aime cer lneltimets 
important result of his 
discovery. 

GE is still coming up 
with new technology. 
They recently built a 
total body scanner—a 
computerized unit that 
takes tens of thousands 
of x-ray readings in 
seconds. So doctors can 
see what they could 
never see before without 
surgery. 

X-ray is only one 
area where GE ideas and © 
medical equipment help 7 
doctors diagnose the ills 
of people. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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In 1921, a GE supercharger pushed a biplane 
up to 34,509 feet, a world record. This was 
one of many GE aviation “‘firsts.”’ 


Dr. W. Coolidge built 
this portable x-ray for 
the Army. In 1913 he & 
had developed the tube 
which is the basis for 


all modern x-ray 


The Navy's first all-electric 
ship was equipped by GE. The 
bartleship New Mexico, 





launched in 1915. 











Clearing the air. 


A lot of people are 
surprised that there 
have been companies 
concerned about 
pollution for many years. 
One of those companies 
is General Electric. 

Take the ad at right. 
It tells the story of a 
tug that didn’t smoke. 
Another ad on these 
pages talks about trains 
that didn’t smoke, either. 
Throughout industry 
GE was developing ways 
for electricity to take 
over from steam. 

Today, GE is still at 
it. With better ship 
engines, trains, motors. 
With nuclear power 
plants that put less 
smoke in the air than a 
match. And jet engines 
that leave no black 
marks in the skies. 

And in the years to 
come, GE will continue 
looking for ways to keep 
smoke out of the skies. 


This ad appeared in September, 1925 


Tugboat Van Dyke 3 towing oil barge 
from Philadelphia to Boston. 


” What i is missing 


All clectric equipment 
for this boat, and for two 
sister ships, was manu- 
factured by the General 
Electric Company; which 
also makes electric 
motors large cnough to 
drive battleships and small 
enough for sewing ma- 
chines, washers, vacuum 
cleaners, and fans. Let 
electric motors work more 
for you. 


in this pictarets 


Even a child can answer—this tug- 
boat has no funnel. 


It has no steam engine, either. No 
bunkers full of costly coal. No stokers. 
No smoke, No clouds of steam. 


Clean electric motors, supplied with 
electricity by oil engine driven gen- 
erators, keep this trim little boat con- 
tinuously and inexpensively at work. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Many Americans 
Py remember their first 
‘ : refrigerator as this 
: “Monitor Top,” 


introduced by 
GE in 1927. 


b lucky enough 
to have this GI 
} IV set. It re- 
1 ceived the first 
IV broadcast 
ever...in 1928, 









Only a few were B 





GE introduced the photoflash bulb 
to the U.S. in 1930. It revolutionized 


presents the 1932 Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry to 
% - Alig de 
, ‘ Dr. Irving Langmuir of GE. 


indoor photography. 





King Gustavus V of Sweden 





This ad appeared in September, 1923. 


Getting people moving. 


Itoeluetiaavcemeisy 
in the country has had a 
, 1903 face-lift over the years. 
Tots Yoana The ad at left talks 


this noisy, smoky 


ralroad yard wat about one of the most 
ing to ies vistors, dramatic ever. The 
transformation of a 
PaetubMme ti tae-te Mitac Btilce) 
choice real estate. 
The yard built up as 
Ma ne more and more travelers 
1923 . re) . sti eee <= ME poured into New York 


Now’ down under- 


ceuih these homes * BE a. 4 : he City. Then came the 
a otels, smogth yf : ~ ey ° 
fanning ‘steer’ BE re = ; are non-smoking GE 
vaesadey <vttiens, Ge iu locomotive. So tracks 
- : and yard could be 
covered over to become 
famed Park Avenue. 


: pea Today, cities are still 
This avenue was a railroad yard tackling the problem of 
getting people into their 
In 1910 the lines running into New centers. And electric 

York’s Grand Central Terminal ree again offers 

were electrified. Away went the - the solution. Swift, 

smoky locomotives; the tracks weré comfortable, clean- 
covered over; and 40 acres of rail- : 
It is He beiness of | TOad yards have become the beauti- ° 


; hundreds at a time. 
clectricity to abolish: ful home section of Park Avenue. 


Tomorrow? Trains 
improve lghting,: and 


transfer heavy burdens One glance explains why the valua- may look totally different, 
rom the pukiers of 


men to machines. The tion of real estate in this section Kas but GE will be working 


General Electric Com 


pany makes the equip jumped hundreds of millions of on new ways for 


ment aml supplies with 


whichelectriety works. dollars. Ya electricity to do the job. 


ati Meet leer i@e-teat 





Closest thing to alchemy ever 

par ed by man: the turning of 
graphite into Man-Made ™ dia- 

sclib by GE research in 1954. 


World's first licensed nuclear power 
plant, built by GE in California. It 
started producing electricity in 1957 








America’s first jet took to the air on Oct. 1, 1942. 
Jet engines built by General Electric sent it aloft. 








Using your resources. 


As you can see here, 
GE was worried about 
saving natural resources 
a long time ago. 

Today, U.S. supplies 
of coal are the largest in 
the world. But GE is 
still working at ways to 
make them last longer. 


One is through a process | 


called “coal gasification” 
which allows low-grade 
coal to be efficiently 
used to make electricity. 

But that isn’t all. GE 
is also developing other 
sources of energy to 
make electricity... 
sources that are almost 
limitless. The atom, the 
sun, the winds. 

Everybody relies on 
electricity to do so much. 
And you can rely on GE 
to find new ways to keep 
making the electricity 
we need. 





This ad appeared in January, 1925 


The world’s biggest coal saver 


On this machine is 
a name plate bearing 
the monogram of the 
General ElectricCom- 
pany-—the same 
monogram that is on 
the little motors that 
run labor-saving 
household machines 
for you. This mono- 
gram is more than a 
trade mark; the let- 

+ ters G-E are the ini- 
tials of a friend. 
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This is the largest hydro-electric 


generator in the world, one of 


three new giants installed by the 
Niagara Falls Power Gompany. 
Two million people share in the 
increased electric light and 
power supplied by these great 
generators. 


Each of these machines will save 
the equivalent of 700,000 tons of 


-. Coal a year. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


1969. Man first stepped 


on the moon. GE 


contributions to the 
Apollo program included 
computerized system 
that checked out 3000 
valves and switches 

in 1/12 second. 








\ Second Nobel Prize for a 
lied | GE scientist was won by 


Dr. Ivar Giaever for 


y Physics in 1973. (7 Fm | 
» Fa ae A —~ 
a a { ( _——/ ti 


1878 - 1978 











This ad appeared in September, 1923 


Some things never 
change. 


This ad has long 
been recognized as one 
of the best of the past 
100 years. It stated a 
philosophy of doing 
business — to make not 
only good products but 
products that could help 
human progress. 

When General 
Electric first started, 
there was no way of 
knowing that the GE 
eeteCourle mye (| 
A Vatlatelin@mucm cetiale mere) 
refrigerators, air 
conditioners and TV 

be i as Sat 3 sets. Those items just 
The initials of a friend didn’t exist. Even today, 
: people are surprised to 
You will find these lettérs on mary tools by which find the GE trademark 
. electricity works. They are gn great generators used is also on such things as 
« by electric light and powercompanies; and onlamps ~~ ~ space satellites, radar 
that light millionsofhomes. - cE and plastics. 
. They’are on big motors that pull railway trains ; and . Who knows? 100 
on tiny motors that make hard housework easy. w years from now, those 
initials might be found 
on a space vehicle 
carrying colonists to 


By ‘such: tools ‘electricity dispels the dark and lifts 
“heavy burdens from human shoulders. Hence the let- 
ters G:E are more than a trademark. They are an 
emblem of service—the initials of a friend, another planet. 


The GE trademark 


will continue to be “an 


GENERAL ELECTRIC fete 
initials of a friend?’ 





100 Years of 
Progress for People 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 

















the most money to invest and reap the biggest gains. At the con- 
ference, Secretary Blumenthal repeated that contention, but in 
greatly diluted form. He said that “a capital gains tax cut is ac- 
ceptable if it does not provide an opportunity for people to es- 
cape virtually scot free from any kind of taxation.” 

The opponents of an immediate capital gains tax cut—a 
clear minority at the conference—made their argument mostly 
on grounds not of equity but of efficiency. Basically, those 
grounds are that: 1) it cannot be proved that such a reduction 
would raise revenue; the safer assumption is that since a capital 
gains reduction is, after all, a tax cut, it would reduce revenue; 
2) cuts in other business taxes would produce more new in- 


















The Revolt’s Deeper Roots 


Cc alifornia’s celebrated Proposition 13 
has become a puzzler for the rest of 
the nation. Some observers see it as part 
of a conservative backlash against the 
welfare state. President Carter says it 
vindicates his populist view that ordi- 
nary folks are rising in wrath against 
the well-to-do and their three-martini 
lunches. At the Time Inc. tax confer- 
ence, Public Opinion Analyst Daniel 
Yankelovich, who conducts regular sur- 
veys for TIME, offered his findings. 

The tax rebellion is clearly not con- 
fined to California, says Yankelovich. 
People elsewhere feel at least as strong- 
ly about taxes. But, he adds, the revolt 
is not an unqualified conservative back- 
lash or a mindless desire to dismantle 
government. It is also not a code word 
for racial prejudice. Nor is it a soak-the- 
rich movement. Quite the contrary, 
Yankelovich has found that most poor- 
er Americans still believe that they have 
a chance to achieve wealth and they do 
not want the opportunity removed. Nor 
do they feel excessively jealous of those 
who have already made it, since they be- 
lieve luck, to a large degree, determines 
who has good fortune and their turn may 
come next. Indeed, a 66% majority fa- 
vors cutting the capital gains tax. 

What then is the tax rebellion? Yan- 
kelovich finds three meanings. First, it 
reflects a personal crunch. Last year 
more people felt their income would 
grow in the following year or two than 
believed it would decline. This year the 
proportions are the reverse. So part of 
the revolt is a perception by the typical 
citizen that “my taxes and living costs 
are rising faster than my income.” 

Second, says Yankelovich, the revolt 
is a protest against government waste, 
inefficiency and power. Though people 
have felt keenly about waste for a long 
time, the breadth of this feeling is new. 
Back in 1958, 42% agreed with the state- 


ment, “Government wastes a lot of 
money we pay in taxes.” In 1968, 60% 
agreed and this year the figure is 78%. 
Fully 80% interpret Proposition 13 as a 
call to trim excessive spending. 

The third, and most important, as- 
pect of the revolt is that it is aimed at 
what people see as forms of unfairness in 
American life. This is where the rebel- 
lion’s real power lies. Says Yankelovich: 





Analyst Daniel Yankelovich 


“When people begin to resent what they 
regard as unfair, it generates the kind of 
emotion that gets some people elected 
and others thrown out of office.” 

A lot of this emotion is being gen- 
erated now by the unfair effects of in- 
flation, which include automatic tax in- 
creases without a vote or political 
discussion. One example: automatic in- 
creases in the tax assessment of houses 
in California, the development that led 
to Proposition 13. A nationwide griev- 
ance is the way inflation pushes people 
into higher tax brackets even though 
their real income may be slipping. 

An even more potent factor bugging 
the taxpayer, says Yankelovich, in- 
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vestment per dollar of forsworn revenue than a capital gains re- 
duction. Senator Kennedy estimates that 85% of all capital gains 
are realized from real estate sales or other transactions that con- 
tribute little if anything to making the economy more efficient. 

This school would focus on three alternatives: cutting taxes 
on corporate profits more deeply than the House-passed bill 
now does, increasing the tax credit that businesses get for in- 
vesting in new plant and equipment, and permitting businesses 
to take faster depreciation write-offs on their plants and ma- 
chinery. Steiger’s opponents disagree on what mix of these al- 
ternatives is to be favored. The Fed’s Miller argues that tax 
cuts should be designed to “incentivize” business into expan- 


volves the raging debate over two com- 
peting conceptions of fairness. One is the 
concept ofa need as a right, a notion that 
is built into much of federal legislation. 
As Yankelovich puts it: “If I need food 
or education or health care, I have a 
right to it.” From that standpoint, it is 
fairness when government guarantees 
that the need will be met. But this rea- 
soning collides with the other concept of 
fairness based on an older proposition, 
which in Yankelovich’s words runs, “I 
get what I deserve. I worked hard for my 
pension and so I deserve it. I have been 
here longer than anybody else so I have 
earned my seniority. He is smarter than 
Joe so he deserves to go to college.” 

These two views sometimes clash 
dramatically. Yankelovich cites an ex- 
ample: two families, each with a child 
who qualifies for a student grant and 
each in the same income bracket. But 
one family has skimped and has saved 
some money and the other has not. 
Which gets more grant money? It is the 
family that has not saved. 

There is no ambiguity about where 
the majority stands, says Yankelovich. It 
backs the concept of fairness based on 
getting what you deserve and opposes 
the notion that need constitutes a right. 
In Yankelovich’s surveys, 84% say that 
people who live by the rules are getting 
shortchanged and those who flout the 
rules are doing just fine. More than 80% 
are against affirmative action when it is 
carried to the point of reverse discrimi- 
nation. Eighty-seven percent back the 
notion that those who are able to work, 
but choose not to, have no right to expect 
society to assist them financially. 

From Proposition 13, says Yankel- 
ovich, voters have drawn a powerful les- 
son. By mass action at the polls, gov- 
ernment can be forced to pursue a tax 
policy that is less wasteful, less distort- 
ed by inflation, and closer to the ma- 
jority’s concept of fairness. Yankelovich 
concludes: “Tax policy may be the first 
major issue of the 1980 campaign.” 
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sion and modernization. He advocates not only delaying a cap- 
ital gains tax reduction but also substituting accelerated de- 
preciation for a cut in the corporate profits tax: in his view that 
would more directly spur investment in new plant and equip- 
ment. Says Miller: “A reduction in rate means that businesses 
have more cash, but has no relation to how they spend it. They 
can spend it by reducing debt, by buying up other companies, 
by putting it in their jeans and declaring more dividends.” Many 
other speakers consider a cut in the profits tax an essential el- 
ement in any strategy to stimulate investment. 

However the quarrel may be compromised in this year's 
tax law, it will probably rage on. Steiger, for example, is look- 
ing beyond cuts in capital gains taxes to a complex idea of low- 
ering the corporate prof- 
its tax to 40% as well as 
making depreciation al- 
lowances reflect the in- 
flated rather than the 
original costs of assets. 
In exchange he would 
wipe out a dozen tax 
breaks that corporations 
now get. including the 

investment tax credit. 
| Whether that or any 

foreseeable approach 
would work is unknow- 
able. Calculating the ef- 
fects of possible tax 
changes on business in- 
vestment decisions is one 
of the most arcane of ™ 
arts, Brookings Econo- UnionLeader Jerry Wurf 
mist Joseph Pechman, a 
liberal, points out that one goal of economic policy should 
be to increase productivity. But, he insists, it is impossible 
to know what kind of tax changes, if any, would do that, be- 
cause economists are most uncertain what is causing the 
current slowdown in productivity. His view was disputed 
by several other speakers, but Pechman has a point: Con- 
gress is unlikely to find the best mix of policies to spur in- 
vestment on its first try this year. and a long period of 
tinkering probably lies ahead 





wide range of issues related to tax policy kept com- 
ing up at the conference. Blumenthal discussed the 
Administration’s tax strategy as part of the overall 
fight on inflation, and stressed that the Govern- 
ment cannot wage that battle alone. “There are contribu- 
tions by labor and by industry that are required also. The 
President in the next few days will be considering addition- " 
al options, and I am sure we will be appealing to business 
and labor for additional help and additional sacrifices.” 
That sounded like a call for a kind of social compact to keep 
wage and price boosts moderate, and it clearly hinted at the 
wage-price guidelines that are likely to be a major element in the 
Administration’s Stage Two anti-inflation program 
Blumenthal also pledged “a very tight fiscal policy,” and in- 
deed reinstated balancing the federal budget by fiscal 1981 as 
an Administration goal. That did not satisfy Alan Greenspan, 
former chairman of President Ford’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. He lamented that basic functions of government at all 
levels have been broadened over the past several decades “with 
no internal rational limiting process.” generating irresistible 
pressures to spend. The only solution he could see is a consti- 
tutional amendment enforcing budget limits. 
The outcry against spending has been particularly loud at 
state and local levels, where the tax revolt also is fiercest. lowa’s 
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Economic Adviser Charles Schultze 


Republican Governor Robert Ray complained about all the 

| mandated federal programs that force states and localities to 
spend money that they do not have themselves. “We hire peo- 
ple whether we need them or not because that is the only way 
we can get our share of the [federal] money. We don’t really 
like that.” Governors, said Ray. would prefer to receive revenue- 
sharing funds that they may use as they see fit, to reduce taxes 
if necessary. But both Congress and the Carter Administration 
are reluctant to surrender any federal controls. Concluded Ray: 
“I suppose if we Governors could convey just one message to 
our federal brother it would be: ‘Please, whatever you do, don’t 
impose new congressional or Executive mandates on us with- 
out reimbursement for their costs.” ” 

Jerry Wurf, head of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, noted that tax prob- 
lems vary widely from state to state. Not every state had 
recklessly built surpluses that were bound to outrage tax- | 
oppressed citizens. California’s Governor Jerry Brown, said 
Wurf, had been blind to the “possible devastation” of this 
development, and an “explosion” resulted. Wurf cited Iowa 
as a state that had prepared for the tax revolt, and Ray 
agreed. Iowa’s experience, he asserted, could show other 
states how to “prevent ballooning, rollercoasting and meat- 
ax budgeting.” Back in 1971 Ray persuaded the state leg- 
islature to shift increased school costs from property taxes 
to general revenues. Since then, property taxes have de- 
clined from $14.62 per $1,000 of assessed valuation to 
$11.14, while state aid to schools has jumped $375 million 
Elderly and disabled citizens have been given a tax credit 
of up to $1,000 a year as reimbursement for property lev- 
ies. Finally, as property values soared in Iowa, as else- 
where, a ceiling of 6% of market value was placed on 
property taxes; homeowners pay an estimated 20% to 30% 
seacx less than they would pay 
had the tax increases not 
been checked. 

The tax debate is 
bound to raise profound 
philosophical questions. | 
Fed Chairman Miller as- 
serts that Americans are 
prepared to pay for 
sound government and 
the services they want. 
“as long as they feel | 
they are getting value 
for their money and as 
long as they feel that 
there is an equitable sys- 
tem in’ which nobody is 
getting away with mur- 
der.” Which in a way 
echoes Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ obser- 
vation that taxes are the price that society pays for civilization 

But just how much government do Americans want? If the 
drive to cut taxes implies a smaller role for government in society 
—a point conceded by all speakers at the conference—exactly 
what should government do less of? In the past, the American 
tax system has tried to serve many goals: raising revenue, reg- 
ulating the level of demand in the economy, promoting social eq- 
uity, rewarding behavior thought to be desirable (buying hous- 
es, for instance), and punishing acts judged useless or harmful 
(e.g., smoking cigarettes). If taxes are now to be cut, which of 
these sometimes conflicting goals is to be given priority over 
which others? Perplexing as these problems are, they must be 
faced. Because there is no mistaking the consensus: taxes must be 
—and will be—cut, cut, cut = 








inc. ¢ FRANK A. SPROLE, vice chairman, Bristol-Myers Co. J. PAUL STICHT, president, R.J. Reynolds Industries, inc. « EMIL M. SUNLEY, Deputy Assistant Secretary, tax policy, Treasury Department « ROB- 
ERT TRIFFIN, Frederick William Beinecke professor of economics, Yale University e JACOB B. UNDERHILL, vice chairman, New York Life insurance Co. « CHARLS E. WALKER, president, Charts E. Walker As- 
sociates, Inc. « CLIFFORD H. WHITCOMB, senior vice president, Prudential Insurance Co. of America « THOMAS R. WILCOX, chairman, Crocker National Bank « BERTRAM WITHAM, treasurer, 
International Business Machines Corp. 
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Bringing more—and cheaper—services for charge-it customers 


lready 590 million of them fatten 
Americans’ wallets and purses, and 
the easy, pay-later access to goods 
and services that credit cards offer ex- 
tends to such exotica as Nevada divorc- 
es, surgical work and, in some areas, bail 
money. Now the ever inventive credit 
card companies are poised fora new phase 
of expansion. Growing twice as fast as in 
recent years, the amount of purchases 
billed on cards so far in 1978 is up 40%. 
Americans spend $16 billion a year on 
cards, and the total is expected to soar to 
about $50 billion in the late 1980s. 

Still, there is much room for expan- 
sion. Of the 50 payments of various kinds 
that the average U.S. family makes each 
month, cards are used for only two or 
three. To increase that share, card issu- 
ers are coming out with many new 
services: 

Split billing. In the high-spending trav- 
el-and-entertainment card field, Diner's 
Club is introducing the “Double-Card.” 
| A subscriber gets two cards: one for per- 
sonal use, another for business expenses. 
The monthly bill separately lists the items 
charged on each. Through Double-Card, 
Diner’s (3.2 million cardholders) hopes to 
close in on American Express (9 million), 

Rebates. Visa, which with nearly 60 
million holders has overtaken the long- 
time leader in the field of multipurpose 
cards, Master Charge (50 million), is test- 
ing in several Midwest states an Execu- 








charge card aimed at big-spending busi- 
nessmen. Among its attractions: card- 
holders get a 1% rebate on all charges. 

Direct debiting. Though Visa and Mas- 
ter Charge cards have traditionally been 
issued only by commercial banks, other 
lending institutions are preparing to jump 
into the field. A mutual savings bank in 
Washington State has issued a card that 
directly debits a customer's savings ac- 
count for the amount he charges. Some 
60 banks are now issuing Visa cards that 
debit directly against a cardholder's 
checking account. 

In addition, some banks are mailing 
“preapproved” card applications to po- 
tential customers who are rated good 
risks. They do not have to provide lengthy 
statements citing credit references and 
salary, but merely mail back a short, 
signed form. Over the past 18 months, 
Chicago's Continental Illinois bank has 
acquired enough new preapproved Mas- 
ter Charge customers to make it one of 
the top ten U'S. card issuers. 

Most of the new action by card firms 
is in a long-somnolent field: traveler's 
checks. American Express has about 65% 
of the world market, despite recently heat- 
ing competition. But the check business, 
argues Visa International President Lee 
W. Hock, “has changed very little in the 
past 50 years. It is ripe for innovation.” 

Diner’s Club is offering checks 


through an arrangement with Thomas | 





Cook & Sons; they are free, while Amer- 
ican Express charges $1 per $100 in 
checks. Master Charge plans to begin sell- 
ing traveler’s checks, probably by late 
next year, and will allow them to be 
charged on its card. Visa is also consid- | 
ering a traveler's check venture. 

New York's Citicorp, which already | 
has 20% of the traveler’s check market, 
plans to sell its Citibank checks through 
Carte Blanche. Citicorp bought Carte 
Blanche in the early 1960s, but was forced 
to spin it off when the Justice Depart- 
ment objected on antitrust grounds. A fed- 
eral judge has approved Citicorp’s plan 
to buy back Carte Blanche, and the trust- 
busters are not likely to block the reunion 
Partly because of rising competition from 
bank-issued cards, Carte Blanche has 
fared poorly and could well use Citicorp’s 
muscle. 


he lure of the card business, and 

the reason that the newcomers are 

prepared to sell checks without a 
fee, lies in the “float—all that money 
from checks that have been bought but 
not yet cashed. The check issuer has free 
use of the funds. Thus American Express’s 
pitchman, Karl Malden, urges returning 
vacationers to keep their unspent checks | 
in their pockets as “emergency money” 
—and his campaign is working nicely. Al- 
though no firm returns are in yet on the 
Malden campaign, American Express 
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studies indicate that people already keep 
approximately $1 billion in cash stashed 
away for rainy days. If consumers could 
be persuaded to convert that cash to trav- 
eler’s checks, it would substantially in- 
crease the float. American Express’s float 
totals about $2 billion at any moment; the 
company invests this money, mainly in 
long-term tax-exempt securities, and 
pockets the income. 

Outwardly, American Express shows 
no sign of concern about the increased 
competition ahead. Louis Gerstner, head 
of the company’s card division, says he is 
“respectful” of some of his rivals, espe- 
cially Diner’s Club, but is skeptical about 
the bank cards that want to add travel- 
er’s checks. The business, he says, “may 
look simple, but it is very, very complex, 
requiring significant economies of scale 
and control that take years to develop.” 





Ford’s New Man 
A reliable regent 


nly two days before the regular meet- 

ing of Ford Motor Co.’s board, Chair- 
man Henry Ford II, looking trim and 
puffing a fat cigar, assured reporters that 
no new president would be named this 
month to succeed the unceremoniously 
sacked Lee Iacocca. Evidently Ford was 
only trying to confuse the newsmen, be- 
cause last week the directors indeed 
named a new president. 

He is Philip Caldwell, 58, a decisive 
but low-keyed executive, who has won 
Ford’s attention as problem solver in a 
succession of jobs: chief of the company’s 
truck operations, president of Philco- 
Ford, and head of automaking operations 
outside North America. Last year he was 


Philip Caldwell in his Dearborn, Mich., office 
Guardian of the last American throne. 
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Yet many industry analysts believe Amer- 
ican Express is facing some tough prob- 
lems: while there is less and less room for 
it to grow in the lucrative travel-and-en- 
tertainment market that it pioneered, it 
is confronted by rising competition there 
and in other fields from many companies, 
notably Citicorp. 

The rush into traveler’s checks has in- 
spired some odd alliances and rivalries. 
Although Citibank issues Master Charge 
cards and is a member of the consortium 
that licenses the Master Charge system, 
its parent Citicorp has gone to court to 
try to block Master Charge’s entry into 
traveler's checks, charging unfair com- 
petition. Citibank’s argument: Master 
Charge, through the banks that issue the 
card, would be able to control which trav- 
eler’s checks the customer bought, thus 
shutting Citibank out of the business. 


elevated to the title of vice chairman and 
membership in the newly formed office 
of the chief executive (along with Iacoc- 
ca and Ford). 

The presidential appointment con- 
firms that Caldwell is Henry Ford's choice 
to be the ranking executive outside the 
family during the sensitive years of his 
transfer of power. The chairmanship of 
Ford Motor Co. is the last hereditary 
throne in American big business, and 
Henry II wants to make sure another Ford 
takes it over. Mindful of his own battle 
in the mid-1940s to wrest control of the 
company from Director Harry Bennett, 
who had gained sway over his aged grand- 
father Henry I, Henry II wants no will- 
ful executives who might contest a smooth 
succession. 

His plan appears to be to hand over 
the title of chief executive when he reach- 
es 63 in 1980; presumably the heir would 
be Caldwell. The chairmanship would 
go two years later to Brother William 
Clay Ford, now 53, the owner of the De- 
troit Lions; Henry brought him into the 
top management last June. But Henry 
II will remain a board member until he 
is 70, giving him time enough perhaps 
to execute the last flourish of his plan: 
to install Son Edsel, now 29 and as- 
sistant managing director of Ford of Aus- 
tralia, as chairman of his great-grand- 
father’s company. ud 


NBC’s First Lady 


Programmed for the top 





he is a dynamo of an executive who 

made such a mark in a 20-year 
career at International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. that Jimmy Carter consid- 
ered appointing her his Commerce Sec- 
retary before she took herself out of the 
running. Last week Jane Cahill Pfeiffer, 
45, found something more to her liking. 
NBC President and Chief Executive Fred 
Silverman named her the network’s chair- 





The new competition will further blur 
the marketing lines between the older 
travel-and-entertainment cards like 
American Express, which grew up spe- 
cializing in hotels, airlines, rental cars and 
restaurants, and the bank cards that orig- 
inally focused on local retail purchases. 
Citicorp and other big banks that have 
been moving into cards and checks on a 
nationwide scale argue that they have 
been forced to do so in self-defense, claim- 
ing they have lost a lot of consumer cred- 
it business since World War II to other 
loan suppliers, including not only the card 
firms but department-store charge ac- 
counts and the auto-finance subsidiaries 
of the car companies. Insists a top bank 
executive: “There is no war going on. That 
would imply that someone must win and 
someone must lose.” But there surely will 
bea lot of bruising. a 


man, succeeding Old Pro Julian Good- 
man, 56, who moves to chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Pfeiffer thus becomes one of the high- 
est-ranking women in US. business. Still, 
while she will have a seat on the board 
of RCA, NBC’s corp- 
orate parent, she will 
report to Silverman, 
the programming ma- 
gician whom NBC hired 
away from ABC earlier 
this year to try to pull 
the network out of its 
last-place ratings slot. 
Silverman will run the 
network; Pfeiffer will 
use her extensive Govy- 
ernment contacts on 
behalf of NBC and will 
be its spokesman in 
Washington at a cru- 
cial time—hearings begin next year on a 
sweeping proposal for deregulation of the 
communications industry that would, 
among other things, provide for indefinite 
terms for radio- and TV-station licenses. 
In time, Pfeiffer is expected to become in- 
volved in all aspects of NBC policymaking 
and administration. 

NBC’s new chairman got acquainted 
with Silverman years ago when she was 
an IBM vice president for communica- 
tions and Government relations. She 
worked with Silverman, who was then at 
CBS, in handling IBM’s debut as a tele- 
vision sponsor. “They complement each 
another,” says M.S. Rukeyser Jr., an NBC 
executive vice president. “She's an expert 
in things like Government relations that 
he doesn’t know very much about.” An- 
other intriguing question will be whether 
Pfeiffer’s marriage will become a duet of 
corporate chiefs. Her husband, Ralph, 51, 
senior vice president and chief executive 
in charge of IBM’s operations in the Far 
East and Latin America, is one of sev- 
eral high executives considered candi- 
dates to succeed Chairman Frank Cary 
some day. 2 
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“My hair is auburn.” 


“My eyes are green.” 


“My dress is vivid blue.” 








Simulated TV picture of actress Samantha ar shown on a 25” diagonal ColorTrak console. Its contemporary 
cabinet design is highlighted by a rich pecan finish on hardwood, chrome plated base and simulated wood trim— Model GC 930. 


*ChanneLock Tuner not available in Models FC 493.and FC 479. 


Getting the color right is 
what RCA’s ColorTrak System is 
all about. It’s a remarkable 
achievement. And it’s one reason 
why last year RCA sold more 
color televisions than any other 
year in their history. 

Now, for 1979, ColorTrak is 
even more remarkable. Because 
this year it tracks the color more 
automatically than ever before. 

Before you ever see the color, 
the 1979 ColorTrak System grabs 
it, aligns it, defines it, sharpens it, 
tones it and locks the color on track. 
Fine tunes every channel, 
automatically. 

The 1979 ColorTrak is the 
most automatic color set in RCA 
history. It’s made to bring you 
natural, lifelike color—the right 
color—without bothersome 
adjustment and fine tuning. In 
fact, ColorTrak’s new Chan- 
neLock Tuner* eliminates the 
need for any fine tuning at all. 
Select any station. The 








ChanneLock Tuner instantly 
computes the exact station fre- 
quency and locks o1 on to the night 








RCA's new ChanneLock Tuner* uses a virating quartz 

crystal to locate and lock on to each TV channel. This 

— device completely eliminates the need for 
ine tuning 


channel. Smoothly. Silently. 
Precisely. Its secret is a tiny 
quartz crystal that generates a 


steady electronic reference signal. 


And the result is a tuner so 
accurate, you'll never have to fine 
tune a channel again. Evey 
Adjusts for varying colors, 

. automatically. 

You've probably seen how 
colors can change when a com- 
mercial or a new program comes 
on. The same thing can happen 
when you change channels. Color- 
Trak deals with that problem 
two ways. The color is con- 
tinuously monitored by the 
Automatic Color Control. If 
the color changes, it auto- 
matically makes an adjust- 
ment for you. So colors stay 








consistent from program to pro- 
gram, channel to channel. 
ColorTrak is also equipped 
with Dynamic Fleshtone Correc- 
tion that automatically keeps 
fleshtones warm and natural, for 
a consistently lifelike color picture. 


Adjusts for changing room 
conditions, automatically. 

The same color picture that 
looks fine when your living room 
is dark may look too dim when 
you turn on lights or open the 
shades. That's why, as room light 
increases, ColorTrak’s Room 
Light Sensor automatically makes 
the picture brighter. The colors 
stay rich and vivid. 

Bright room light can also 
cause another problem: reflec- 
tions that can make colors appear 
to “wash out” A black matrix on 
the screen can help, by absorbing 
some of that reflected light. But 
ColorTrak goes a step further, by 
— = tinted phosphors. 
L A black matnx on 
the tube helps absorb 
reflected room light 
=— ColorTrak also has 
speaally unted 
phosphors that absorb 
additional room light 


to reduce glanng 
reflections. 


This combination absorbs even 
more room light, to reduce 
glaring reflections. 


A superb color picture, 
automatically. 

Of course, there are a great 
many other automatic features 
that contribute to the magnificent 
ColorTrak picture. And your RCA 
Dealer can answer any questions 
you may have about them. 

But all the features and tech- 
nical advancements really come 
down to this: RCA wants you to 
see the right color. On every 
program. On every channel. 
Every time you turn on your set. 
That's why RCA developed Color- 
Trak. And that’s what the 1979 
ColorTrak System is all about. 


For the complete line of Color'Trak —_ ‘ls, write to 
RCA Consumer Electronics, Dept. 27-212D, 600 North 
Sherman Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. W201, 


Rel 
Colorlrak 


RCA is making television better and better. 


All the technical advancements come down to this: 


Getting the color right, 
automatically. Thate what 


the 1979 Colotltak i 1S all about. 
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WHEN THEIR WORK IS DONE, 


EVEN THE LEAVES TURN TO RED. 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED 
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Your new 

ME will accept a 
full line of quality 
Super-Multi-Coated 
Pentax lenses, exotic 
fisheye to super-tele- 

photo. Which sets you free 
to explore the tiny world of a 
butterfly or the expanse of an 
entire skyline. 


If you've quit 
taking snapshots 
because the results 
have been disap- 
pointing, don't blame 
yourself. You've simply 
outgrown your simple cam- 
era. It's time to set yourself 
free, with the ME from Pentax. 
Discover a brand new world 


of quality 35 millimeter photogra- . Accessory ME Auto-winder 
phy. Pentax ME makes it as easy as opens even more possibilities, with 
1-2-3. action or sequence photographs at 

With the Pentax ME, there’s no nearly two exciting frames per sec- 


need to learn the complicated theory or : ond. Yet your ME remains the small- 
jargon associated with 35 millimeter. ~ = est, lightest, full-featured automatic 35 
All you have to remember is set, focus millimeter SLR on today’s market. 

and shoot. Suddenly you're free to cap- If you're frustrated by snapshots, 
ture all the color, beauty and excitement you're ready for photographs. See your 
that was previously available to serious Pentax dealer now...and let ME set you 
photographers only. free. 


More . . . from the innovators. 


FOR COLOR BROCHURE, WRITE: Pentax ME P.O. Box 2585, Littleton, CO 60161 
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Vigorous LDCs 


Cheer from the World Bank 


hile many industrialized nations 

have wobbly economies, the less de- 
veloped countries (LDCs) are enjoy- 
ing a period of good health that is likely 
to continue into the mid-1980s. That is 
the substance of an unexpectedly op- 
timistic report last week by the World 
Bank. The economies of the non-oil pro- 
ducing developing countries expanded 
4.9% last year, vs. 3.5% for developed 
nations. One reason is that bountiful har- 
vests have substantially eased food short- 
ages, especially in Southeast Asia. The 
effective use made of World Bank ag- 
ricultural loans, which have increased 
40% since 1973, was especially praised. 
The LDCs also benefited from the rel- 
atively strong demand for raw materials, 
which helped boost their exports last 
year 14%, or in dollar terms to $291.1 
billion. Mexico and South Korea did well 
with manufactured exports, increasing 
their shipments 20% and 18% respec- 
tively. All told, the current account 
deficits of the LDcs fell from $37.2 
billion in 1975 to $22 billion last 


year. 

World Bank President Robert McNa- 
mara announced that starting in 1981, the 
bank will make loans totaling $500 mil- 
lion annually to enable Third World coun- 
tries to begin oil exploration projects. 
That, too, should provide a continuing 
stimulus for growth. A major threat to fur- 
ther gains is the possibility that the de- 
veloped countries will put up trade bar- 
riers against Third World exports. That 
would be self-defeating, warns the report, 
because only if the LDCs remain on the up- 

swing can they continue to buy 28% of 

the manufactured goods exported by the 
& industrial states. ] 
| 
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Three R’s of Productivity 


Wit i ee Charles Jackson Grayson Jr. goes 
around the country preaching that inflation cannot be defeated by price 
controls. Sad the he was Richard Nixon’s price 


commissioner d the cold, post-freeze days of controls from 1971 through 
early 1973. Now this much-lettered man (Pennsylvania M.B.A., Harvard D.B.A.. 
x-FBI agent, ex-S.M.U. business school dean) is trying to sharpen what he con- 
siders America’s most forceful anti-inflation weapon: productivity. 

Price rises will slow down if America can get a larger output of goods and ser- 
vices from the same input of labor, capital and energy. Searching for ways to do 
so, Grayson, 54, a hyperproductive fellow who gets up at 4:30 a.m., started the 
nonprofit American Productivity Center at Houston. In all, 125 companies have 
kicked in their support, and every time Grayson gets a check in the mail, he glee- 
clangs a bronze bell hanging in his office. At their center, which has few 
walls and many open doors, he and a small staff try to discover what ails Amer- 
ican productivity. 

As the philosopher Satchel Paige might have said, the U.S. shouldn’t look 
back: other countries are gaining on its lead in productivity. In the past decade, 
US. output per hour worked in manufacturing has risen only 27%, exactly the 
same as anemic Britain’s, much less than half as much as that of robust France, 
West Germany and even Italy, and only one-quarter as much as Japan. 

are mystified by the slowdown, and they, like Grayson, put the 
rap on and those labor leaders who equate pro- 
ductivity drives with speedup and exploitation. But 
there is blame aplenty for managers as well, says 
Too many are overly concerned with short- 
term profits, their bonuses 
tions are based. With inflation, 
ce 
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all biting into today’s 
investing in machines 
row’s productivity. 
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surge of women, nonwhites and the young into 
job market has not had much impact, in his view. C. Jackson Grayson Jr. 
“T’ve heard all the rhetoric about we-don’t-want-to- 


work-hard-any-more, and I don’t believe it. The work ethic has not been lost. 
What has happened is that autocratic, bureaucratic organizations in business 
and public service have suppressed the desires and ability of the individual to 
1 that he or she is contributing. People do not mind contributing to the 
success of an enterprise, so long as they feel that they have a hand in helping 
to shape it and are rewarded.” 

So the way to raise productivity, Grayson argues, is for companies to give ev- 
erybody the three R’s: recognition, responsibility and rewards. Recognition in 
the form of plaques and photos on the wall, company dinners and other visible 
backpats for imaginative, high-output workers. Responsibility through allowing 
individual initiative to ride high, including breaking up long production lines 
and impersonal offices into teams of workers who choose their own leaders and 
decide for themselves how to get the job done. Rewards by means of bonuses of 
cash or time off—or both. 

The three R’s, singly or in combination, have been shown to lift productiv- 
ity in large companies such as General Motors, Texas Instruments and IBM, as 
well as medium-size firms. Little-known Lincoln Electric of Cleveland gives pro- 
ductivity bonuses that come close to equaling regular wages. One result is that 
productivity has risen so fast that since 1934 prices for Lincoln's products have in- 
creased only one-fifth as much as the consumer price index. Professor Grayson 
sees that as good proof of his thesis that higher productivity can whip inflation. 
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The Irrational Fight Against Nuclear Power 


Bx in the benign 1950s, Americans looked on the atom as 
a friend, a cheerful Reddy Kilowatt that would provide 
cheap, abundant electricity to run their factories, power their 
TV sets and even chill the beer they drank while watching 
them. Today much of this enthusiasm has not only evaporated 
but turned into antipathy. Antinuclear activists have slowed con- 
struction of power plants from Seabrook, N.H., to Diablo Can- 
yon, Calif. Angry people in Texas, New Mexico and Wash- 
ington have packed public meetings to protest government plans 
to use their areas for nuclear-waste disposal and to demand the 
removal of wastes already stored there. Countless Americans 
who have never picked up a picket sign are having serious sec- 
ond thoughts about nuclear 
power, and politicians are re- 
sponding to these apprehen- 
sions. California voters rejected 
an antinuclear initiative only 
two years ago, but the state’s leg- 
islature subsequently banned 
new nuclear construction until 
the problem of waste disposal 
has been solved. Last month 
Wisconsin imposed a ten-year 
moratorium on any new nuclear 
construction. 

This opposition has had 
quite an impact. Five years ago, 
industry spokesmen were confi- 
dently predicting that the U.S. 
would have 1,000 reactors pro- 
ducing power by the year 2000, 
and utilities were ordering 40 
new plants annually. But last 
year utilities ordered only four 
new nuclear plants and deferred 
or canceled plans to build seven 
more. An important reason for 
the slowdown is that demand for 
electric power has not risen as 
rapidly as forecasters anticipat- 
ed. Yet another major factor is 
that delays—some necessary, 
others merely obstructionist 
—have stretched completion 
time of a plant to ten to twelve years. The possibility that plants 
now abuilding may never be allowed to operate has frightened 
some power companiés, which have no desire to be stuck with 
costly white elephants. By 2000, the Department of Energy pre- 
dicts, the U.S. will have no more than 500 nuclear-power plants 
on line; it could have as few as 200, which would generate less 
than 20% of the country’s electricity. 

That would be too few. According to conservative predic- 
tions, the nation’s need for electricity will more than double by 
that time. Where will the country get the energy to satisfy the 
need? And do it at a price that will keep its industries compet- 
itive with those of other nuclear countries? 

Certainly not from oil or natural gas. Despite the current 
oil glut, the world’s known reserves of both petroleum and nat- 
ural gas are expected to be declining by the end of the century, 
and it would be folly to burn what remains to generate elec- 
tricity. They are far too valuable as essential ingredients for plas- 
tics, fertilizers and other chemicals and as fuel for cars, trucks 
and planes. 

Solar energy may ultimately do much to heat and cool homes 
and factories, but its large-scale use for electricity is a long way 





Utility reactor core under construction in Pennsylvania 





off. Even a highly—some would say unrealistically—optimistic 
federal study forecasts that solar, wind and wave power and the 
conversion of sun-grown organic matter into methane would at 
best meet 20% of all U.S, energy needs by 2000. 

Nuclear fusion, which could exploit an unlimited fuel sup- 
ply and promises little contamination of the environment, can- 
not fill the gap either. Researchers at Princeton and other labs 
have made some progress on fusion, in which atomic nuclei are 
combined rather than split. But physicists think it will take dec- 
ades of problem solving before they can even attempt to build 
commercial reactors. 

Nor is coal the answer, Although the U.S. has an abundant 

atomic woustmiaurosus supply, coal, like oil, is an ex- 
; haustible resource that would be 
better used in the chemical in- 
dustry than for power. Deep 





100 miners are killed in acci- 
dents each year. Strip mining re- 
| quires expensive reclamation if 
the land is not to be left looking 
like a lunar landscape. Coal- 
fired plants pump thousands of 
tons of pollutants into the envi- 
ronment annually, despite the 
installation of expensive scrub- 
bers, which are often ineffective. 
Also, coal plants may heat up 
the earth’s atmosphere, a phe- 
nomenon that could produce un- 
known and possibly unpleasant 
effects on climate. 

In short, after weighing the 
alternatives, nuclear power is 
necessary. Why, then, the oppo- 
sition? Some of it stems from an 
uneasiness about anything new 
or different and resembles the 
passionate, unthinking hostility 
that greeted powered looms, 
steam engines, railroads, auto- 
mobiles and other technological 
advances. Much of the antipathy 
is emotional, the product of a 
“Hiroshima mentality” that equates nuclear power with bombs 
and seeks to ban both. Since the U.S. withdrew from Viet Nam, 
resistance to nuclear power has become the new crusade for 
many members ofa society that otherwise lacks compelling caus- 
es. Nuclear power is an inviting target for those who revolt 
against bigness—big science and technology, big industry that 


mining is expensive, and some | 





must build and manage reactors, big government that must safe- 


| guard and regulate them. Part of the opposition stems from a de- 


sire to return to the supposedly simpler good old days, in which 
people would do more for themselves and, as one bumper stick- 
er suggests, SPLIT WOOD, NOT ATOMS 


he opposition reflects a doubt that growth, once the watch- 

word of the can-do American philosophy, is good. The skep- 
tics ignore the reality that a slow-growth or no-growth phi- 
losophy could kill the promise of upward mobility. That may 
be acceptable to the middle- and upper-income people who 
dominate the antinuclear movement. But it would condemn 
the poor and the jobless to a perpetuation of their have-not 
status and could well endanger the future of American de- 
mocracy, in which the social and economic inequalities of the 
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free system are made tolerable by the hope of improvement. 

Not all of the antinuclear arguments, however, are emo- 
tional. Many reasonable people entertain reasonable doubts 
about nuclear power. Their main arguments concern: 


SAFETY. Only a handful of hysterics believe that a conven- 
tional nuclear plant could explode in a mushroom cloud and 
wipe out a city. But many fear less dramatic accidents, includ- 
ing “melt down,” which could occur if a reactor lost the water 
used to control the temperature of its core, ruptured and re- 
leased radioactive gas and other material. Many also worry about 
radioactive contamination and fear that those living near nu- 
clear plants may be subject to constant and eventually deadly ex- 
posure to radiation. 

The fears are understandable, but the record so far is re- 
assuring. Nobody in the U.S. has been injured as a result of a 
commercial reactor accident since the first nuclear power plant 
went on line 20 years ago. Indeed, with all the legally required 
safety devices—such as strong containment 
vessels, automatic shutoffs and complete 
back-up systems—the risks of injury or death 
are extremely small. It has been estimated 
that even with 100 reactors operating (the 
U.S. now has 71), the odds that anybody will 
die in a reactor accident are | in 300 million 
a year. The risk of dying as a result of an au- 
tomobile accident is 75,000 times as high. 
Nor does radiation now appear to be an un- 
reasonable risk. Coal-fired plants actually 
emit slightly more radiation than nuclear re- 
actors. Americans are already exposed to ra- 
diation from natural sources, color television 
and medical X rays. Routine operation of nu- 
clear plants would add almost nothing to this 
exposure. In fact, a person living next door 
to a nuclear reactor in, say, New York, is ex- 
posed to less radiation than someone who 
lives in mile-high Denver. 


WEAPONS PROLIFERATION. Antinuclear 
forces charge that the spread of nuclear 
plants will accelerate the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons, particularly in unstable na- 
tions. Opponents are even more concerned 
that the introduction of breeder reactors, 
which produce more plutonium than they 
consume, could make it easier for terrorists to steal fissionable 
materials for do-it-yourself bombs. Finally, they charge that safe- 
guarding nuclear materials would require the creation of a po- 
lice state that would also mean the end of civil liberties. 

These allegations are clearly exaggerated. Stringent enforce- 
ment of security measures has kept fissionable materials safe 
| —the country already handles such hazardous substances as 
explosives and deadly chemicals—without impinging upon per- 
sonal freedoms. The U.S. decision not to sell uranium-enrich- 
ment and reprocessing technology abroad will do nothing to 
prevent weapons proliferation. Indeed, it will cost America its 
chance to control international traffic in nuclear materials. 
France and the Soviet Union are reprocessing nuclear fuels for 
shipment to other countries. 





NUCLEAR COSTS. Says David Cromie of Chicago's antinuclear 
Citizens for a Better Environment: “The most damning word 
in the English language is ‘uneconomic.’ * Foes charge that nu- 
clear power plants cost more to build than, say, coal-burning 
plants, running more than $800 per kw, vs. around $700 for 
| coal, They also argue that nukes operate well below their pro- 
jected capacities, making the power they generate even costlier. 

Industry figures indicate otherwise. Nuclear plants do cost 
more than coal-fired ones to build, but they are no less reliable. 
Most U.S. nukes have operated or have been available about as 
many days as fossil-fuel plants, which must also undergo pe- 
riodic shutdowns for maintenance or safety checks. The elec- 








Dignan with legal documents for Seabrook 





tricity they produce is often competitive. Over a two-year pe- 
riod, the New England Electric System, operating in a region 
that is far from fossil-fuel sources, provided consumers with a nu- 
clear-generated kw-h. for 1.239¢, or less than half the 2.596¢ 
for a kw-h. generated by fossil fuels. A resident of Connecticut, 
which draws 60% of its electric power from nuclear plants, 
pays an average of $25.13 for 500 kw-h. a month. A resident of 
neighboring Rhode Island, which gets only 14% of its power 
from nukes, pays $30.34 for the same amount. 


WASTE DISPOSAL. Nuclear plants store most of their wastes, 
which average about 30 tons of spent fuel rods, in water-filled 
“swimming pools” on the plant premises. But many of these 
pools, intended to provide only temporary storage, are almost 
filled, and the wastes are piling up. 

However, of those scientists who have studied the matter 
and expressed an opinion, the overwhelming majority believe 
the waste-disposal problem can be satisfactorily resolved. The re- 
“ituuce processing of spent nuclear fuels, which the 
U.S. Government has refused to allow in its 
ineffective effort to prevent proliferation of 
weapons, would convert much of the waste 
into fuel that would be burned up for power. 
The rest, say nuclear scientists, physicists and 
engineers, can be vitrified, or embedded in 
blocks of glass, then buried deep under- 
ground in geologically stable salt or rock for- 
mations. All the waste generated up to the 
year 2000 by U.S. power plants could be 
stacked 6 ft. high on a single football field. 





Irrational opposition to nuclear power 
can only delay a solution to America’s en- 
ergy problems. But even if this opposition 
ends, some positive action is also essential. 
If the U.S. is to be assured of energy for the fu- 
ture, the present nuclear licensing process 
must be sensibly simplified. It is a byzantine 
snarl that Boston Attorney Thomas Dignan 
describes as “a full-employment bill for law- 
yers.” Dignan’s legal work for the Seabrook 
plant has generated a 5-ft. shelf of transcripts 
from a state hearing, 20 3-in.-thick volumes 
of applications to the federal Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, 13,522 pages of tran- 
scripts from the NRC hearings, a 5-ft. shelf 
of papers filed before the NRC’s licensing board, and a whole for- 
est’s worth of other pleadings, briefs, exhibits and environmen- 
tal impact statements. 

Much of this paper-work morass can be avoided without 
compromising the safety or civil rights of anyone. The Admin- 
istration’s proposed nuclear licensing bill would allow the NRC 
to give final approval to plants that follow a standard, accepted 
design for construction on previously approved sites. In that 
way, it would eliminate some layers of review agencies and re- 
duce the opportunities for opponents to reopen litigation on is- 
sues that have already been legally resolved by courts. Unfor- 
tunately, there will be no action on this proposal before 1979 
Legislation to place the licensing process in the hands of fewer 
agencies (approvals may now be required from as many as 40) 
also should be introduced. This could reduce the time for com- 
pleting a power plant to six years and thus help make con- 
struction costs lower and more predictable. 

Nuclear power did much to help the US. get through the 
storms and coal strike that crippled fossil-fuel plants last win- 
ter, providing much of the electricity for hard-hit New Eng- 
land and the battered Midwest. Similarly, nuclear power could 
save the country from the specter of industrial shutdowns and 
power blackouts as the oil runs out. Even conservative esti- 
mates are that the U.S. will need 390 nukes to provide at least 
27% of its electric power by 2000. The time to start building 
these plants is now, Otherwise, they will not be ready when the 
nation really needs them. — Peter Stoler 
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Judd Hirsch as New York cab driver in Taxi 





Alien Robin Williams and Earthling Pam Dawber in Mork & Mindy 


Television 


The 1978-79 Season: Ill 


Fast TAXI, bouncy MORK, slow BEGINNING, odd KIDS 


Taxi (Tuesday, ABC, 9:30 p.m. E.D.T.) 
When a sitcom has this title, it is easy to 
guess what the show will be like: a crew 
of crabby New York cabbies, each one 
more eccentric than the last, will sit 
around a garage and trade wisecracks. 
Well, Taxi conforms to those anticipa- 
tions, but only up to a point. There are 
plenty of laughs but no wisecracks. The 
cabbies are eccentric but they are not car- 
icatures, There are even moments when 
the laughter stops. At those times, Taxi 
doesn’t seem like a sitcom at all: it revs 
up and takes the audience on unexpected 
emotional! detours 

There has never before been a sitcom 
written with the dramatic depth of this 
one. Other shows may have serious (usu- 
ally mawkish) scenes or deal with topical 
issues; Taxi is about serious people 
Though the drivers are in some ways con- 
ventional TV characters, they are also lost 
souls, losers set back by life’s rude shocks 


They dream hungrily of finer things—of 


love or loftier careers—and when their 
dreams collapse, they turn to one anoth- 
er for support. In the opening episode, a 
surprisingly melancholy sitcom premiere, 
one driver (Judd Hirsch) takes off for 
Florida to attempt a reunion with a 
daughter he abandoned [5 years earlier 
The outcome is not entirely upbeat 

The acting is very good, especially by 
Jeff Conaway as a good-hearted, strug- 
gling actor-cabbie and Marilu Henner as 
the one female driver of the bunch. In 
more standard comic turns, Saturday 
Night Live Regular Andy Kaufman brings 
a saving sweetness to the garage mechan- 
ic, who speaks his own variety of frac- 
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tured English. Danny De Vito barks his 
way through the role of the dispatcher 
with a Runyonesque brio. Like the other 
outstanding show of the new season, 
WKRP in Cincinnati, Taxi is the hand- 
iwork of Mary Tyler Moore alumni. Why 
doesn’t someone give these people a net- 
work of their very own? 

Mork & Mindy (Thursday, ABC, 8 p.m 
E.D.T.). Were it not for one inspired 
stroke of casting, this sci-fi sitcom would 
be indistinguishable from the rest of the 
kiddies’ drivel aired by ABC at 8 each 
night. Robin Williams, a new young com- 
ic, sends Mork & Mindy into hyperspace. 
The show casts him in the role of Mork, a 
friendly alien who settles in Boulder, 
Colo., with Earthling Mindy (Pam Daw- 
ber), after leaving the planet Ork. It’s a 
premise more appropriate to Saturday 
morning TV than prime time, but Wil- 
liams transforms trivia into a tour de 
force. He speaks in dozens of different 
voices that ape the sounds of computers 
and animals as well as other show-biz per- 
sonalities. He tosses off inventive bits of 
mime and times his lines with a precision 
that rivals Johnny Carson’s. Though the 
gags are vintage My Favorite Martian, 
Williams’ improvisational verve makes 
them irresistible. In a matter of weeks, 
children all over the country will be imi- 
tating Mork’s vocabulary of alien sounds 
Otherwise rational adults may soon find 
themselves helplessly following suit 

In the Beginning (Wednesday, CBS, 8:30 
p.m. E.D.T.). This typically combative 
Norman Lear sitcom might well be titled 
Chico and the Father or, perhaps, San- 
Taking place in a slum 


operating table 


storefront mission, the show sets a middle- 
aged, by-the-Book priest (McLean Ste- 
venson) against the activist young Sister 
Agnes (Priscilla Lopez). Even as they 
bicker about methodology and theology, 
this dynamic duo does its darnedest to 
show the light to local delinquent kids 
Not that the hoods seem too terribly hard 
to reform: they look so cute and spiffy 
that it’s a wonder they don’t all have jobs 
as guides at Disneyland 

The show's jokes are coy attempts at 


blasphemy. (“Damn, I wish I could 
swear!” exclaims Sister Agnes.) Its 
liberal homilies sound preachy. Ex- 


M*A*S*H Star Stevenson has a dry style 
that helps mitigate some of the sentimen- 
tality, but Lopez, a talented refugee from 
Broadway’s A Chorus Line, cannot do 
anything with her cloying role. Sister Ag- 
nes is just too good to be true: she speaks 
in street slang, fights better than Bruce 
Lee and knows more about psychology 
than Dr. Joyce Brothers. In subsequent 
episodes, no doubt, she will burst into cho- 
ruses of Climb Evry Mountain—and 
maybe, God forbid, Sally Field will come 
around and teach her how to fly 

Who’s Watching the Kids? (Friday, 
NBC, 8:30 p.m. E.D.T.). In this bizarre 
series, Three's Company has been cross- 
fertilized with One Day at a Time, On 
Our Own, Sugar Time, Blansky's Beau- 
tles and The Mary Tyler Moore Show. A 
single TV reporter (Larry Breeding) lives 
a few steps away from two voluptuous 
Vegas showgirls (Caren Kaye and Lyn- 
da Goodfriend) who are raising their kid 
siblings. For good measure, there’s a sar- 
donic landlord and wacky TV newsroom 
types. Get the picture? Originally called 
Legs, the show was revamped and re- 
titled by Fred Silverman after he ar- 
rived at NBC. No doubt the surgery was 
merited, but the patient has died on the 
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Boston’s Sonic Mystery Tour — 


On the second pass, Tom Scholz’s crew still flies high 


nough of this overnight sensation 

business. Of course, no one had heard 
of Boston before their first album came 
Oul two yéars ago. Not even heavy cor- 
porate types around the record company, 
who got interested when this virtually 
unadvertised debut by an unknown group 
sold its first million albums. Interest grew 
keener when Boston doubled those sales, 
then doubled them again 

Nearly 6.5 million copies have now 
been sold. The success of Boston was so 
left field—as abrupt, decisive and cleav- 
ing as one of Leader Tom Scholz’s guitar 
breaks—that the group came to be treat- 
ed as if it had been freshly cloned for star- 
dom. When Boston went back into the 
studio to make their second album, much 
hope was raised, but many doubts lin- 
gered. The new album, out a little more 
than a month, could settle the score. Don t 
Look Back shot to the upper regions of 
the charts; the album's title track, released 
as a single, is staking out heady territory 
in the Top Ten 

Boston does not make the kind of mu- 
sic that moves writers to darken the page 
with excerpted lyrics that snake through 
the columns like trenches. Scholz himself 
admits, “I never thought I was too good 
with lyrics,” and the results of his struggles 
are at best serviceable (“And it gets hard- 
er every day for me/ To hide behind this 
dream you see/ A man I'll never be”). It’s 
the music that is, well, if not wholly mem- 
orable, at least for the moment unique 

A typical tune will start with a strong 
melodic hook—sometimes tough, some- 
times close to lilting—then build in vol- 
ume and intensity, the instruments laying 


under and layering on one another until 
the song shatters around your ears like a 
sheet of glass falling off a fast-moving 
truck. This is heavy-metal music with 
easy-listening inflections, rock fierce 
enough for the FM stations, flighty 
enough to fit right into Top 40 AM radio. 

“I guess the sound is three things,” 
says Scholz. “Power guitars, the harmony 
vocals and the double-guitar leads.” He 
was heavily influenced by “raunchy stuff, 
like Cream and Led Zeppelin.” He first 
heard a dual-guitar harmony on an old 
Zep cut, How Many More Times, and ex- 
panded the Boston sound from there. 
But Scholz slips his music through so 
many acoustical refinements that the re- 
sult is One part raw energy, another part 
applied science. “I was really annoyed 
about the first album,” Scholz told TIME’s 
Jeff Melvoin. “My primary love of the 
sounds of rock ‘n’ roll—guitars—didn’t 
come through the way I wanted.” So 
this time out, Scholz, who has an MS. 
in mechanical engineering from M.I.T. 
and six years working at Polaroid be- 
hind him, started asking questions. “En- 
gineers would tell me, ‘This mike sounds 
good on a snare drum,’ and I'd ask why 
They'd say, ‘I don’t know, it just sounds 
good.’ ” 
equipment, started studying Boston's 
sound and changing the frequency dis- 
persion of the instruments 

The music is too raucous to be an- 
liseptic, even if Scholz does sometimes 
talk like the star pupil on Mr. Wizard. 
The other members of the group, Vocal- 
ist Brad Delp, Guitarist Barry Goudreau, 
Drummer Sib Hashian, Bass Player Fran 


Sheehan, are all suburban kids from the 
Boston area who played the local bar band 
circuit. Scholz, who comes from Toledo, 
began his recording career with some el- 
ementary equipment in the basement of 
his Boston apartment. He stuck sandbags 
in the windows to protect the neighbors 
from acoustic aftershock, drafted Delp as 
vocalist and enlisted Goudreau for sec- 
ond guitar, then rolled the tapes. The re- 
sultant demos were repeatedly rejected, 
even as he continued to scan his VU me- 
ters and twist the dials on his sound board 


hen Epic Records finally accepted 

a demo tape, Scholz had been play- 
ing an exclusive engagement in his own 
basement for some two years. He cor- 
ralled pals Hashian and Sheehan, hastily 
formed Boston and thrust them all into 
snug celebrity. “We get the best of both 
worlds,” says Delp. “We're not that rec- 
ognized offstage so we can pretty much 


| live our own lives.” 


Scholz bought some analyzing | 


Scholz is currently at some pains to 
shake off any air of the laboratory that 
might undercut Boston’s music, even in- 
serting a sort of consumer advisory on 
the inside cover of Don't Look Back 
“No Synthesizers Used. No Computers 
Used.” The band now travels between 
concerts in a four-engine Viscount, but 
their live shows still bear as much re- 
semblance to the scruffy bar bands they 
sprang from as to the intricately wired 
megagroup they have become. Crowds, 
however, respond to each song with the 
heat of partisans and the heady spirits 
of inveterate partyers. “It’s not like the 
old hippie days, though,” Scholz says, 
“when you had to be into drugs to be 
into music. The group’s not into hard 
drugs either. Compared to the heavy- 
metal groups I know about, we're com- | 
pletely clean. Hope that doesn’t lose us 
too many hard-drug users.” Jay Cocks 


| “No Synthesizers Used. No Computers Used.” Boston's Scholz (left) and Goudreau in concert; the group in Scholz’s studio 
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Why do so many parents make 
sure their kids get enough vitamins 
but forget about themselves? 




























When you were a kid, your parents tried 
to make sure you ate the right foods. And 
your parents also wanted you to get enough 
vitamins, everyday. 

If you are a parent now, you're prob- 
ably doing the same thing for your own 
children, because you know how im- 
postent vitamins are for their good 

nealth. But do you know vitamins are 
also important for your good health? 
Vitamins are essential to good health, | — 

The body requires vitamins and [| ~ 
minerals to maintain its life support | 
systems. These nutrients are essen- , 
tial elements in the body's process of 
converting food to energy and in 
building body tissues. 

Facts prove that it’s very possible 
to come up short on vitamins over a 
period of time with gradual deple- 
tion of body stores. Then, once 
levels are significantly de- 
pleted, noticeable symptoms 
can result. You can lose 
your appetite and then 
body weight. Often in- 
creased irritableness, 
sleeplessness or drowsi- 
ness occur. Lowering 
of vitamin levels over 
extended periods can 
change your body's 
chemistry and, in turn, 
result in abnormal 
metabolism. This can affect 
your performance. You may be vitamin insufficient and 
not even know it. 

Take a hard look at your own eating habits. 

If you believe that your diet is nutritionally bal- 
anced, you might be wrong. The U.S. Health and Nutri- 
tion Survey states that over half of all U.S. households 
do not have nutritionally balanced diets. Another study 
proved that vitamin deficiencies were not limited to age 
or income. More than one-third of all Americans with 
incomes of $10,000 or more had diets below the recom- 
mended daily allowance (U.S.RDA) for one or more 
nutrients. When you examine your own diet, consider 
your breakfast. Did you skip it or just have a cup of cof- 


Your health is our concern. 


fee? What about lunch? Too busy to eat 
lunch right or are you watching your 
weight? And by dinner time, do you 
then eat the proper foods? 
Drinking? Smoking? The Pill? 
Dieting? 

You may also be robbing 
your body of vitamins by 
heavy drinking. Alcohol may 
interfere with the body's utili- 

zation of vitamins B:, Be, and 
folic acid. And heavy drink- 
ing is fréquently accom- 
panied by poor eating 
habits, further reducing 
vitamin intake. 

If you smoke, the odds 
are your vitamin C level 
is being depressed. Studies 

show that people who smoke 
20 or more cigarettes a day 
may have vitamin C blood 
levels up to 30% lower than 
non-smokers. 

And if you take birth 
control pills, you may need 
two to ten times the normal 
amount of vitamin Be, and 

folic acid requirements in- 
crease, also. 

If you're dieting or if you’re 
a finicky eater, you may be 

eliminating foods that contain 
many vitamins including C, E, 
and B-complex. 
You may need extra vitamins. 

Know how to get them. 

There are a variety of ways to make sure you get 
enough vitamins. First, eat a balanced diet. Today, many 
foods are vitamin enriched and fortified, so look at the 
nutritional labels of the foods you buy. 

Just to be sure, you can take vitamin supplements 
daily. There are a number of different formulations in- 
cluding multiple vitamins and B-complex with C. Since 
vitamins are essential for good health, isn't it worth a 
few cents a day to protect yourself? 

Vitamin Information Service, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley, New Jersey 07110. 
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Forced Busing a 








Education 


nd White Flight | 


New school study seems to link them closer than ever 


Bx in 1975, Chicago Soci- 
ologist James Coleman, hav- 
ing looked at the early figures, 
felt called upon to report what 
most Americans thought they 
knew already: court-ordered 
busing to achieve racial balance 
in large US. cities and to 
| ensure that more blacks and 
whites go to school together 


was causing a great deal of David Armor 


white flight from city schools. 

If the finding came as no great sur- 
prise, its source was a considerable shock. 
Coleman was the man whose 1966 report, 
Equality of Educational Opportunity, had 
served as the main academic proof of the 
values of desegregation. Yet here he was, 
questioning the usefulness of busing. Cole- 
man, of course, was merely asking wheth- 
er, in the long run, “forced busing might 
not defeat the purpose of increasing over- 
all contact among races in schools.” 

To many people, though, the ques- 
tion seemed virtually un-American. For 
months sociologists kept busy stomping 
all over Coleman’s findings. His conclu- 
sions were premature, they said. There 
was no hard proof that white flight from 
city schools, already a phenomenon be- 
fore the threat of busing, was significantly 
increased by busing. And even if such a 
connection might one day be proved, the 
condition was likely to be short-lived. In 
any case it would take years to measure 
the matter adequately. Three years have 
passed. Now comes a new study that has 
the advantage of being able to see the ef- 
fects of busing in a slightly longer per- 
spective. Produced by Harvard-trained 
David Armor, 39, a senior sociologist at 
the Rand Corp., the report seems to bear 
out many of Coleman’s early fears. 

Armor measured white flight over a 
six-year period in 23 Northern and South- 
ern cities that had court-ordered manda- 
tory busing. They also had accessible sub- 
urbs, school districts with an enrollment 
of at least 20,000 students and a large mi- 
nority population (more than 20%). Then 
he compared his figures with a projected 
loss of white students that would have tak- 
en place without forced busing, based on 
established demographic patterns of 
white exodus and predictable birth rates. 
The results were remarkably consistent. 

Against a projected white-student loss 
without busing that varies roughly be- 
tween 2% and 4% over the six-year peri- 
od, the average rate of real white loss 
quickly rose toward 15% for the first year 
of busing, then dropped some, to about 7% 
to 9%, during the next three years. Pre- 
dictably, the highest rates of white loss oc- 
curred in districts where large numbers 





of whites were forced to bus 
into predominantly nonwhite 
schools. “The size of the flight is 
both large and long-term,” Ar- 
mor concludes, and he estimates 
that 30% to 60% of it is due to 
forced busing. 

Critics have already begun 
finding fault with Armor. He has 
been taken to task for not run- 
ning more comparative studies 
in districts where results proved 


favorable to busing. He has been accused | 


of exaggerating the influence of busing on 
white flight. His most significant contri- 
bution, the projection of white-flight lev- 
els likely to occur without busing, has been 


challenged. Above all, he has been re- 
minded that the problem is complex, that 
nobody can tell how long white-flight loss 
percentages will stay high. 


N onetheless, there is now considerable 
academic consensus that in large cit- 
ies a significant linkage exists between 
white flight and forced busing. The fact 
that sociologists show signs of catching up 
with everybody else’s common-sense ob- 
servation should be reassuring. But in the 
spectrum of hope for improving the edu- 
cation of minorities and for guaranteeing 
constitutional rights that have been vio- 
lated for a century, Armor's report is de- 
pressing. Finding forced busing counter- 
productive, at least in inner cities, he 
offers evaluations of alternative measures. 

The first is the “metropolitan plan,” 
which tries to block white flight by incor- 











busing whites back into town to achieve 
balance. The courts have struck down 
such plans in Detroit and Richmond. Ar- 
mor adds another glum note. After study- 
ing inconclusive results of the one metro- 
politan-integration plan tried so far, in 
Louisville, he says it does not seem to 
work. Whites, denied escape to near sub- 
urbs, move farther away, or flee into pri- 
vate schools. Even in sprawling Los An- 
geles, where, Armor thinks, some sort of 
metropolitan plan should be instituted 
and might work, the chances of getting 
approval seem small. 


Armor has often testified in court 


hearings about mandatory busing plans. 
His personal hope for further progress 
boils down to a mixture of mandated 
school improvements—for instance, a 
court-ordered increase in the number of 
“magnet” schools to draw qualified whites 
and blacks from all corners of a city—and 
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vigorously promoted voluntary school in- 
tegration. The only hopeful example he 
gives, however, is San Diego. Using a vol- 
untary system, the city has kept the level 
of white flight down (below 6% per year). 
But the increase in the actual number of 
whites and nonwhites going to school to- 
gether—the real aim of integration—has 
been small. A similar failure to achieve 
much actual integration occurs in many 
forced-busing cities, as Armor keeps 


—___ 


porating suburbs under city control, then | 





pointing out, but at a much greater cost in 


pain, dislocation and plain cash. 

Perhaps significantly, Armor does not 
confront a fact that most parents, blacks 
especially, need no sociologist to remind 
them of. Without the constant threat of 
busing and the steady prodding of the 
courts, the amount of “voluntary” school 
integration in San Diego and elsewhere 
would probably have never occurred. & 
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ONLY GIRLS AND SISSIES 
JUMP ROPE FOR EXERCISE. 


So why do boxers like Ken Norton jump rope? To 
stay in good condition. 

If everybody followed his example, we’d all be in 
better health. And so would the cost of health care. 

Because jumping rope is a bona fide aerobic exercise. 
Like jogging, cycling, and swimming. And it’s something 
that everybody can easily do in their homes every day. 
To stay fit and healthy. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans are convinced that 
people who exercise and stay fit have found one real way 
to slow down the rise in health care costs. 

In fact, Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans all over the 
country are actively promoting exercise, fitness and 
health programs. 

Of course, there are other effective ways to fight 
rising health care costs besides asking you to stay fit. To 
do it, we’ve initiated many programs with doctors and 
hospitals. 

Programs such as second surgical opinion, medical 
necessity programs, home care, health maintenance 
organizations, same day surgery, pre-admission testing 
and the like are in use in many Plans with positive money- 
saving results. As successes are achieved, the results are 
shared so that knowledge gained by solving local 
problems can be applied on a wider basis. 

We’re encouraged. The average length of hospital 
stays for Blue Cross Plan subscribers under age 65 
dropped by almost a day between 1968 and 1977. That 
may not sound like much. But if the length of stay were 
the same today as it was in 1968, we would be paying an 
additional $1,249,869,813 a year. In addition, the rate of 
hospital admissions for these subscribers dropped by 
4.9%, representing $554,938,847. 

But controlling health care costs without sacrificing quality is a tough problem. One we all have 
to work on together. 

That’s why we’re asking you to try and stay fit and healthy. See your doctor first, and then if you can, 
get involved in a regular, organized exercise program. 

If you can’t, at least do what Ken Norton does. Jump rope for about 15 minutes a day. 

And help us put the high cost of health care down for the count. 

For a free booklet, “Food and Fitness? or for information on how your company can view a special 
film, “You Can’t Buy Health? write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 


raza\ Blue Cross. 
Blue Shield. 


ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 
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PETER RR SCHMIDT 





hen Anthropologist Peter Schmidt 

first visited the Haya people of Tan- 
zania on the western shore of Lake Vic- 
toria, nine years ago, his goal was to study 
their complex heritage, which is passed 
orally from one generation to the next, 
On that and subsequent trips, he not only 
accomplished what he had set out to do 
| but made a serendipitous discovery that 
alters the history of technology. 

Writing in the current issue of Sci- 
ence, Schmidt and Metallurgy Professor 
Donald Avery, both of Brown University, 
report that as long as 2,000 years ago, the 
Haya people were producing medium- 
carbon steel in preheated, forced-draft 
furnaces. A technology this sophisticated 
was not developed again until nearly 19 
centuries later, when German-born Met- 
allurgist Karl Wilhelm Siemens, who is 
generally credited with using an open- 
hearth furnace, produced the first high- 
grade carbon steel. 

Schmidt was led to his discovery by 
Haya elders, who showed him a “shrine 
tree” that they said marked the site of an- 
cient iron smelters long worked by their 
people. Because the Haya can now buy in- 
expensive, European-made steel tools and 
make more money raising coffee and oth- 
er crops, they stopped producing their 
own steel some 50 years ago. Thus the 
only Haya who could recall details of the 
steelmaking process were very old, and 
as Schmidt and Avery write, this knowl- 
edge was “threatened every day by the 
passage of time, by death and by age-re- 
lated infirmities occurring in this quickly 

















Haya smelters making medium carbon steel in replica of centuries-old furnac 


Africa’s Ancient Steelmakers 


The Haya were centuries ahead of European metallurgists 


shrinking group of expert smelters.” 

Two years ago, at the request of the 
scientists and working entirely from 
memory, the Haya constructed a tradi- 
tional furnace. It was 1.6 meters (5 ft.) 
high, cone-shaped, made of slag and mud 
and built over a pit packed with partially 
burned swamp grass; these charred reeds 
provided the carbon that combined with 
the molten iron ore to produce steel. Eight 
ceramic blowpipes, or tuyéres, extended 
into the furnace chamber near the base, 
each connected to a goatskin bellows 
outside. Using these pipes to force 
preheated air into the furnace, which was 
fueled by charcoal, the Haya were able 
to achieve temperatures higher than 
1800° C (3275° F.), high enough to pro- 
duce their carbon steel. 

Schmidt and Avery, certain that the 
Haya steelmaking process was very old, 
set out to trace its origins. What they 
found was beyond even their expectations. 
Last year, in excavations on the western 
shore of Lake Victoria, they discovered 
the remnants of 13 furnaces nearly iden- 
tical in design to the one the Haya had 
built. Using radioactive-carbon dating 
processes on the charcoal, they found that 
these furnaces were between 1,500 and 
2,000 years old, which proved that the so- 
phisticated steelmaking techniques dem- 
onstrated by the contemporary Haya were 
indeed practiced by their ancestors. This 
discovery, the scientists conclude, “will 
help to change scholarly and popular 
ideas that technological sophistication de- 
veloped in Europe but not in Africa.” a 





| suffer incalculable damage and thousands 


California’s Fate 
A big quake in the offing? 





To California is plagued by fre- 
quent temblors, it has suffered only 
two major earthquakes in recorded his- 
tory: the fabled and destructive San Fran- 
cisco quake of 1906 and an even bigger 
shock in 1857, which rocked the then 
sparsely populated southern and central 
parts of the state. Now that California is 
the nation’s most populous state, it could 


of deaths in a major quake. Such a quake 
will almost certainly happen and, says a 
young California scientist, probably with- 
in the next half-century. 

Kerry Sieh, 27, a Caltech geologist, 
bases his prediction on Southern Califor- 
nia’s earthquake history, which until re- 
cently was quite sketchy; the earliest re- 
ported quake, an apparently minor 
temblor described by a Spanish explorer, 
was chronicled in 1769. Seeking evidence 
of earlier quakes, Sieh in 1974 began a 
painstaking tour of hundreds of miles of 
the San Andreas Fault in central and 
southern California. The following year, 
under an ancient marsh that straddles the 
fault 88 km (55 miles) northeast of down- 
town Los Angeles, he struck pay dirt. 

Bulldozing a trench four meters (13 
ft.) deep, he found several distinct breaks 
in the strata of sand, silt, gravel and peat 
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Kerry Sieh anticipating next temblor 
A record in sand, silt, gravel and peat. 
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__ Whybother? 
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MENTHOL KINGS 


MENTHOL 100 * 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











If you think © 
the'‘only efficient 
steel mills 

are in Japan- 


think again. QL 







































Maybe you've gotten the 
impression that other countries 
lead America in steelmaking 
technology. 

You might change your mind 
if you could see U.S. Steel's contin- 
uous casting equipment—like 
this four-strand billet caster at our 
South Works in Chicago. For speed 
and product quality, our casters are 
equal to any in the world. 

Another example is the giant new 
blast furnace we are building at our 
Fairfield, Alabama plant. It will be almost 
totally controlled by a computer, even to 
the quantity of raw materials fed into it. 

Then there's our computer-controlled 
hot strip mill at Gary, Indiana. It's one of 
the most sophisticated of its kind. 

Given a fair opportunity, we can hold our 
own with foreign steelmakers. But we are 
@ facing some almost insurmountable prob- 

lems, too. 

Government agencies are driving America 
towards a “perfect” environment. We believe in 
a clean environment, but the closer we get to 
zero-level pollution, the higher the cost per unit 
of benefit. The benefits may even be non-existent. 

Expenditures for environmental controls that 

don't really improve the environment could be 
better used to modernize mills, build new plants, 
create new long-term jobs and help maintain 

2 America’s traditional technological leadership. 


mgr Know-how. 


| it’s one of our 
strengths. 
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that had been deposited on the bottom of 
the marsh over the centuries. Each break 
represented a sudden shift of at least a 
meter or two between the land masses on 
Opposite sides of the fault—unmistakable 
signs of a major earthquake. Using ra- 
dioactive-carbon dating techniques to de- 
termine the age of the dead organic ma- 
terial in the peat layers, he has now 
determined that the quakes occurred 
around A.D. 575, 665, 860, 965, 1190. 
1245, 1470 and 1745. Thus the intervals 
between the quakes varied from 55 to 275 
years, and the average interval was 167 
years. That was the information Sieh had 
been looking for. 

Says he: “The important thing to re- 
member is that prior to this research, we 
didn't know if major earthquakes in 
Southern California occurred every 1,000 
years or every 100. Now we know.” Be- 
cause the last big quake hit the area in 
1857, Sieh concludes, “a major earthquake 
can be expected there within the next 50 
years or so rather than, say, the next 500,” 
Sich may well be right. His telltale marsh 
is only 24 km (15 miles) from Palmdale, 
the center of a region that has been bulg- 
| ing upward for 17 years in what some seis- 
mologists feel is a prelude to a major 
earthquake. ® 


The Overlooked 


Gr eats fail to win Nobels 





4é he world is full of people who 
should get the Nobel Prize but 
haven't got it and won’t get it.” That state- 
ment was made in 1963 by a man well 
qualified to comment on the awarding of 
the world’s most prestigious scientific 
prizes: Swedish Chemist Arne Tiselius, a 
Nobel laureate and former president of 
the Stockholm-based Nobel Foundation. 
Tiselius’ view, widely supported in the sci- 
entific community, has now been expand- 
ed and documented by a U.S. researcher 
In an American Scientist article timed to 
precede the announcement next month 
of the annual Nobel awards, Columbia 
University Sociologist Harriet Zucker- 
man warns that the guiding policies of 
the Stockholm selection committees 
“threaten to undermine the great pres- 
lige and legitimacy” of the prizes. 

The slighting of scientific greats by 
| Nobel judges has been an issue practi- 
cally since 1901, the first year the awards 
were made. In 1905, Zuckerman notes, a 
Nobel committee ruled against Russian 
Chemist Dimitri Mendeleev, nominated 
for his formulation of the periodic law and 
| the table of elements. The committee rea- 
soned that Mendeleev’s 1869 work had al- 
ready been widely accepted as a basic part 
of chemical knowledge. Thus, because the 
will of Dynamite Inventor Alfred Nobel 
limited Nobel Prizes to “recent” discov- 
eries, Mendeleev did not qualify. A Nobel 
historian later called the Mendeleev de- 
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cision a regrettable error. More recently, 


| 








Rockefeller Institute Biochemist O.T 
Avery, who demonstrated in 1944 that de- 
oxyribonucleic acid (DNA) is the carrier 
of heredity, was first denied a prize be- 
cause of skepticism about his claims. His 
death permanently excluded him from the 
Nobel roster; the award cannot be grant- 
ed posthumously. Later, Nobel officials 
announced their regret at having reject- 
ed Avery. 

To Zuckerman, the Avery and Men- 
deleev cases are only two of many ex- 
amples of committee actions that will lead 
to more and more “first-class scientists 
who are destined not to win a Nobel 
Prize.” In part, she notes, these omissions 





Columbia University Sectelogiot Harriet Zuckerman and photograph of Nobel Prize medal 


fields like plate tectonics, a unified geo- 
logical theory that explains continental 
drift, earthquakes, ocean trenches and 
mountain formation. 
Zuckerman also dissents from the No- | 
bel emphasis on empirical discoveries as 
opposed to theoretical contributions. Says 
she: “Darwin’s principles of evolution 
would probably not have qualified.” In- 
deed, Albert Einstein’s Nobel Prize cita- 
tion made only a cautious reference to his 
theory of relativity, first published 16 
years before he became a Nobel laureate | 
in 1921, while emphasizing the empirical 
consequences of his work on the photo- 








electric effect—the basis for “electric 
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More and more first-class scientists are destined not to win. 


are inevitable, because the number of sci- 
entists worldwide has grown some 30 
limes, while the number of science-prize 
recipients each year (seldom more than 
six) has remained more or less constant. 


A= limit is imposed by the Nobel 
committees’ own rules, which since 
1901 have provided for annual Nobel sci- 


| ence prizes in only three fields—physics, 


chemistry and physiology-medicine; in 
1969 a fourth prize was added in econom- 
ics. In addition, there are prizes for lit- 
erary accomplishment and for contribu- 
tions to world peace. Writes Zuckerman: 
“The prizes cannot go, however great the 
importance of their contributions, to 
mathematicians, earth and marine scien- 
lists, astronomers, and many kinds of ge- 
ologists and behavioral scientists.” She 
notes that the rules have been bent a bit 
—for Radio Astronomers Martin Ryle 


and Anthony Hewish in 1974, and for | 


Ethologists Konrad Lorenz, Nikolaas 
Tinbergen and Karl von Frisch in 1973 
But still unlikely to be considered for the 
Nobel Prize are pioneers in exciting new 





eyes,” television cameras and motion pic- 
| ture sound equipment. 

Many of Zuckerman’s criticisms have 
been considered in the past by members 
of various Nobel committees; in fact, the 
present article developed from interviews 
with laureates and Nobel officials that she 
conducted for her 1977 study of the No- 
bels, Scientific Elite. As Zuckerman 
acknowledges, Nobel judges generally ar- 
gue that the roster of prizewinners is 
not intended as an all-inclusive list of the 
best scientific work. But Zuckerman fears 
that unless eligibility becomes wider, the 
premier reputation of the Nobels is bound 
to decline. However the Nobel Founda- 
tion eventually responds to her criti- 
cisms and those of others, the increas- 
ing numbers of first-rate scientists 
in all disciplines make it likely that the 
Nobel Prizes will continue to commem- 
orate excellence, as Zuckerman notes. 
“not throughout the domain of science 
and not for all contributions of the first | 
| importance within the fields singled out 
for attention, but only in a few sym- 
bolic cases.” s 
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For revtnge + 
Despondent child and two drawings by a twelve-year-old boy who told psychiatrist during treatment that he felt “awfully miserable” inside 


Children Who Want to Die 


Their suicide attempts and depressions concern researchers 


cide. “My hypothesis is that there is one,” 
says Puig-Antich. Yet like other scientists, 
he concedes that the tendency of depres- 
sion to run in families may only mean 
that distraught parents often pass on their 
troubles to their children. Whatever the 
cause of the suicidal drive, experts agree 
that kids can be as vulnerable as adults. 
Says Carlson: “If an adult has the bad feel- 
ing that his life is not worth living, and 
he has the means to end it, there’s no 
reason why an eleven-year-old can’t do 
it too.” s 


Women Talk 


But men cut in 








































nominator among these disturbed young- 
sters: “Every one of them had a home 
that wasn’t providing the understanding 
and caring that the child needed.” 

Neither race nor family income ap- 
pears to be a relevant factor in the emer- 
gence of suicidal tendencies. But Paulson 
notes that many of the children come from 
families where “there tends to be a con- 
cept of guilt induced as a means of con- 
trolling the child's behavior.” For such 
troubled kids, adds U.C.L.A. Child Psychi- 
atrist Gabrielle Carlson, suicide is not just 
a way of escaping problems; the child of- 
ten blames himself for family troubles and 
comes to believe that he deserves to die. 

According to the investigators, girls 
try suicide as often as boys, but troubled 
males are usually easier to spot because 
of erratic behavior like temper tantrums, 
violent acts and running away from home. 
Girls, on the other hand, usually hide 
deep depression behind psychosomatic 
symptoms: headaches, nervous quirks and 
excessive weight gains or losses. Both 
sexes exhibit such warning signs as dra- 
matic changes in school performance, 
insomnia, irritability and a tendency to 
be involved in mishaps. Says Paulson: 
“Serious accidents happening to any child 
over six require a social evaluation of 
the family to see if there are family stress- 
es provoking a child to drink poison or 
run into traffic.” 

Puig-Antich has also been studying 
the families of suicidal children. He has 
found that half of all relatives, going back 
to grandparents, are either alcoholics or 
depressives. Such familial patterns have 
led some researchers to wonder whether 
there may be a genetic factor in the kind 
of depression that sometimes leads to sui- 


n eight-year-old boy tried to hang 

himself, and failed only because he 
could not tie a good enough knot. A nine- 
year-old girl attempted suicide twice—her 
mother saved her once by yanking away 
a bottle of rubbing alcohol she was trying 
to drink, the next time by grabbing her 
after she had swung one leg over an 
eighth-floor balcony. Other young chil- 
dren have tried to die by setting fires in 
their homes, jumping off rooftops, taking 
fistfuls of pills and slashing their wrists. 

Actual suicides by children under 14 
are still rare; fewer than 200 a year occur 
in the US. But investigators are finding 
that attempted suicides and deep depres- 
sion are unexpectedly common among 
emotionally disturbed youngsters. Psychi- 
atrist Joaquim Puig-Antich of Columbia 
University, who has conducted a pilot 
study in this little-explored area, esti- 
mates that perhaps one out of every 200 
American prepubertal children is despon- 
dent enough to think of suicide. Of the 
50 depressed children he has treated over 
the past three years, 70% had suicidal 
thoughts and about a third had tried to 
kill themselves. 

From questionnaires filled out in pub- 
lic school classes in Toronto, University 
of Pittsburgh Psychologist Maria Kovacs 
found that 41% of the 127 children sur- 
veyed admitted having thought about sui- 
cide. A similar study conducted in Phil- 
adelphia suggests a comparable figure 
Another study at U.C.L.A.’s Neuropsychi- 
atric Institute concluded that 5% of the 
662 preadolescent children treated there 
over a four-year period were seriously self- 
destructive or suicidal. Morris Paulson, 
the clinical psychologist who conducted 
the U.C.L.A. study, found a common de- 


































W anda: Did you see here that two so- 
ciologists have just proved that 
men interrupt women all the time? 
They— 

Ralph: Who says? 

Wanda: Candace West of Florida State 
and Don Zimmerman of the University 
of California at Santa Barbara. They 
taped a bunch of private conversations, 
and guess what they found. When two 
men or two women are talking, interrup- 
tions are about equal. But when a man 
talks toa woman, he makes 96% of the in- 
terruptions. They think it’s a dominance 
trick men aren't even aware of. But— 
Ralph: These people have nothing better 
to do than eavesdrop on interruptions? 
Wanda: —but women make “retrievals” 
about one-third of the time. You know, 
they pick up where they left off after 
the man— 

Ralph: Surely not all men are like that, 
Wanda. 

Wanda: —cuts in on what they were say- 
ing. Doesn't that— 

Ralph: Speaking as a staunch supporter 
of feminism, I deplore it, Wanda. 

Wanda: (sigh) I know, dear. a 
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POWER.NOW. 


The Saab Turbo. A breathtaking chance everyday driving situations. You'll thrust 
to feel the power of the future. Now. ola oR al-MallelalWa-lne hell leciaes- ar lii(e 
Behind that power is an engineering when you need to pass. 
marvel. The remarkable Saab turbo- To enhance that power the Saab Turbo 
charger. It delivers the kind of energy also has the exquisite ability to control it. 
formerly reserved for racing. But puts it at There's front wheel drive, rack and pinion 
your command when you want it-in steering and power assisted disc brakes 
on all four wheels. And that's just a few of 
Saab'’s Command Performance features. 
, If, as we suspect, all this whets your 
ee appetite, test drive a Turbo ata 


ay “wr, Saab dealer. The power of the 
, ~ future is ready for delivery. Now. 
w@ 
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Is America’s future 
over a barrel? 











At one time the United States dependence on imports of foreign oil? 
imported so little foreign crude oil that At Texaco we believe that we can all 
it pre ‘sented no problem at all. But do more to conserve the gasoline and 
tod: ly we are importing more than fuel we now use. And our energy supplies 
15% of our domestic crude oil needs. — from alternate sources must bs deve loped 
And by 1985 we could be importing more quickly, Also, our « ‘ountrys explora- 
more than half. [f our oil supplies tion and produc tion must be ste pped up 
are ever cut off again, it could have where ver prospects are promising. That's 
disastrous effects on your driving, why were doing so muc h to develop 
your heating, even your job. domestic oil supplies. 


The big question is, how can None of us want to see 
we avoid increasing our ae America caught over a barrel. 


We're working to keep your trust. 








Anne Hoffman, ballerina and wife of Actor Dustin Hoffman, models some new hats: a fedora, a pillbox and a derby 


The toque, the beanie, the pillbox 
An insouciance adding a dash of humor 
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Hats Off to Hats 


Wit and whimsy for the head 


he hat is back! With this fall's revival 
of the neatly proportioned, high- 
glamour image of the 40s, the little hats 


of yesteryear are once again topping off 


designer collections in Paris and the U.S 
Scorned for over a decade as too matron- 
ly or dressy, hats are no longer worn with 
somber propriety but with a playful in 
souciance that adds a dash of humor to 
the sophisticated silhouette. Tipped for- 
ward on the head at a rakish angle and 
frequently garnished with feathers and 
fur, the new hats are, as Couturier Karl 
Lagerfeld of Chloé says, “little jokes to 
be worn like the dot of the letter / 


FE choine Paris’ tongue-in-cheek use of 


millinery, American hats create a 
kind of instant costume chic. “Young 
women end up buying a whole wardrobe 
of them,” says Barbara Ashley, Bloom- 
ingdale’s millinery buyer, who has stocked 
her hat bar with models ranging in price 
from $10 to $250. There are stylized ver 
sions of men’s classic hats—snappy black 
derbies and soft, shallow fedoras—as well 
as girlish takeoffs on student beanies, sail- 
or hats and soldier caps. Perhaps most 
popular of all is the cocktail hat. Fem- 
inine flourishes of velvet and silk, they 
are embroidered with sequins, strewn 
with rhinestones and bedecked with veils 
Says Designer Hubert Givenchy: “They 
almost change a woman’s behavior. When 
a woman wears a veil, she does not walk 
the same way as when she is wearing 
jeans.” 

Halston, the designer who started his 
career as a milliner, believes that “a spec- 
tacularly flattering hat is the ultimate or 
namentation. When Queen Elizabeth has 
a white-tie party, she wears her crown, It 
sets her apart from everyone.” The right 
hat, chosen from today’s many mad caps 
can do the same for any woman w 
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The sailor, the glamour girl, the Nehru 
A whole wardrobe to fit different moods 





ANNOUNCING 1979 
MORE SUNBIRD... 


Delco AM radio Bucket seats 


What better way to announce 1979 than by deep contour bucket seats, fro ee brakes 
° ing more Pontia nbird Coupe. Now, . ef 5 li cyl 





—PONTIAC STYLE! 
FOR LESS! $3,781" 
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Custom wheel covers 
and whitewalls 


| 
THE 1979 PONTIACS Vour BEST GET BETTER 





Nelson and friend belt it out at the White House 


As a duo, they weren't bad 
Willie Nelson's slightly nasal 
baritone complemented Rosa- 
lynn Carter's soft soprano, and 
the crowd clapped rousingly 
to the music. The First Lady 
had no trouble with the lyrics 
since both she and Jimmy know 
Nelson's hits by heart. The set- 
ting was the White House 
lawn, where Nelson, the king 
of outlaw country, put on a 
stompin’ good show last week 
The most eye-opening song of 
the evening: Up Against the 
Wall, Redneck Mother. The 
President himself, a stock car 
racing buff and Nelson's 
No. | fan, had planned the 
party for members of the Na- 
tional Association for Stock 
Car Auto Racing, some of 
whom rolled up to the “dip- 
lomatic entrance” in their 
Day-Glo colored “stockers.” 
Alas, Jimmy couldn't get away 
from his Israeli and Egyptian 
guests at Camp David, and 
Rosalynn was left to entertain 
the down-home folks 


a 

The spooky, spaced-out 
waif of Carrie and 3 Women 
is growing up—and dressing 
up. “I love to get all duded 
up. It’s one of the real me’s,” 
says Sissy Spacek, 28, who 
Struts about in diamonds and 
furs for her first role as a ma- 
ture woman in Heart Beat. The 
movie tells the story of the 
late Beat author Jack Kerouac 
and of Neal Cassady, a onetime 
car thief and the model for 
Dean Moriarty in Kerouac’s 
1957 novel On the Road 
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People 


Spacek plays Carolyn, a well- 
bred commercial artist who is 
married to Neal. To research 
the role, Spacek read a 1,400- 
page manuscript written by 
Carolyn and concluded that 
she was a well-educated, glam- 
orous, “classy lady.” Portray- 
ing her, reflects the new, wom- 
anly Spacek, is a challenge 
“Before, I've always stretched 
backward in time,” she says 


“This time I'll be stretching 
forward.” 





Spacek in Heart Beat 





The Sandown raceway in 
Melbourne was packed with 
61,500 people, there to see the 
car that had been flown in 
from Stuttgart and the driver 
from Argentina. “It’s like 
meeting an old friend,” said 
Juan Fangio, 67, five-time world 
racing champion, as he clam- 
bered into the cockpit of the 
Mercedes-Benz “Silver Ar 
row” that he had driven to vic- 
tory in world title races in 1954 
and 1955. “But,” he added, 
“please do not think I am go- 
ing to do the same things I 
did many years ago. This car 
has been in a museum and 
soon | will be in a museum 
too.” Fangio warmed up by 
driving in a regularity trial 
with Australian Prime Min- 
ister Malcolm Fraser, a fast-car 
enthusiast, sitting in the me- 
chanic’s seat. Then in an event 
billed as “The Race of Cham- 
pions” Fangio drove alone in 
the Mercedes, touching 165 
m.p.h. during the 8.7-mile 
course and crossing the finish 
line one length behind three- 
time World Champion Jack 
Brabham, 52 


Each evening they stroll 
through the streets of Rome, 
she holding fondly on to his 
arm. Then Author Simone de 
Beauvoir, 70, and Philosopher 
Jean-Paul Sartre, 73, sit and sip 
apéritifs at an outdoor café and 
dine in their favorite restau- 
rants in the Piazza Navona 
The Parisian couple’s mutual 
devotion during 49 years of in- 
timacy is nearly matched by 





Sartre and Beauvoir play tourist at a Rome café 


their attachment to Rome 

where they have spent part 
of every summer for the past 
25 years. “We have no work 
plans at all right now,” says 
Beauvoir. “We're just enjoying 
our vacation.” As a friend de- 
scribes the pair's dolce vita 
“They're leading a calm life, 
and trying to make the most 
of their time—just like any re- 
tired couple.” 





On the Record 


Kylene Barker, the first Miss 
Virginia to take the long 
walk as Miss America, after 


winning the crown: “Ah hope 
Ah can always be fresh and 
bubbly.” 


Pope John Paul I, speaking about 
God at his regular Sunday An- 
gelus blessing in St. Peter's 
Square: “He is Father. Even 
more, God is Mother, who does 
not want to harm us.” 


Charles Schulz, creator of 
Snoopy: “We used to have a 
dog named Snoopy, you know, 
a real live dog. I suppose peo- 
ple who love Snoopy won't like 
it, but we gave him away. He 
fought with other dogs, so we 
traded him in for a load of 
gravel.” 


Lord Charles Spencer-Churchill, 
Sir Winston's cousin, who has 
decided to go into the men’s 
wear manufacturing business. 
“A Churchill has to do what- 
ever comes along.” 
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Lincoln. It's a name you remember. And we're Lincoln National Life 


We have nearly 4,000 agents who do more than just sell insurance 
They work with you to prepare a personalized plan that meets your goals 
for the future. At a price you can afford nght now, 

That's why, among the 1,700 life insurance companies in America, 
we've grown to be one of the top 1%. With over 70 years of experience 
and nearly $40 billion of life insurance currently in force 


Lincoln National Life LINCOLN 
For millions of Americans 
who buy life insurance. NATIONAL 
we're a name that's easy 
to remember. LIFE 


WE'RE EASY TO REMEMBER. 























Malady in 
Manhattan 


Legionnaires’ disease strikes 





mmediately after investigating the re- 

cent outbreak of Legionnaires’ dis- 
ease at Indiana University, the indefat- 
igable detectives of the U.S. Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta had to respond 
to yet another alarm. The mysterious mal- 
ady had erupted in Manhattan’s crowd- 
| ed garment district. There, within a few 
city blocks, at least 75,000 men and wom- 
en are jampacked by day, their indoor 
working conditions made bearable only 
by generous use of air conditioning. 

When New York City hospitals be- 
| gan suspecting Legionnaires’ disease as 
the cause of the unusual type of pneu- 
monia from which six garment-district 
patients were suffering, they sent blood 
samples first to the CDC laboratory in 
Manhattan for analysis and then to At- 
lanta. The CDC confirmed the diagnosis. 
| By then two victims had died, both de- 
liverymen, who trundle racks loaded with 
dresses through traffic-choked streets. In- 
vestigators looking for clues to the source 
of the outbreak instantly checked to see 
if the two worked for the same shop; they 
did not, but were employed on the same 
block. A woman worker from a third shop 
near by had died, probably a victim of Le- 
gionnaires’ too, With nothing to indicate 
a single, discrete source of infection, the 
only recourse was to sanitize the entire 
neighborhood. 

The city’s government acted swiftly. 
Mayor Edward Koch appointed his dep- 
uty director of operations, Paul Caswell, 











district 


Cleaning New York City’s garment 
Scrubbed down as never before. 





to head a task force coordinating the ef- 
forts of city agencies combatting the dis- 
ease. Working in what resembled a war 
room, Caswell ordered air-conditioning 
systems in the area shut off, the CDC’s 
investigators had traced the earlier In- 
diana outbreak to an air conditioner with 
a bacteria-contaminated water supply. 
City inspectors swarmed through the dis- 
trict, taking water samples from air-con- 
ditioning systems, and draining and ster- 
ilizing rooftop tanks where the water 
was stored. Below, sanitationmen hosed 








| down the streets and added a dash of 


mild pine oil to sweeten the smell 

Caswell also set up two telephone 
hot lines for New Yorkers worried about 
having Legionnaires’ disease to call in 
and discuss their symptoms. Almost 
16,000 hot-line calls were logged in eight 
days. Health department technicians in 
a mobile van took more than 300 blood 
specimens from people who thought they 
might be infected. One surprising result: 
many of those working in the garment 
district were found to have antibodies 
against the bacterium now known to cause 
the disease, indicating that they had been 
infected—without suffering any apparent 
symptoms—some time ago. This, in turn, 
suggested that the Legionnaires’ bug had 
been around the district for a while. Hun- 
dreds of air and water samples were 
also checked for presence of the elusive 
bacteria. All tests proved negative, and 
the program has now been discontinued. 





s some cases of Legionnaires’ disease 

were added to the list while other sus- 
pected cases were struck off, the num- 
ber of possible victims bobbled up and 
down around the 100 mark, with only 
eight positively confirmed. Last week 
Koch’s commandos and the CDC detec- 


parently passed its peak. The workers, 
glad to have the area scrubbed down 
and cleansed as never before, were ju- 
| bilant as air conditioning was turned on 
again—an event that generated a block- 
long sigh of relief in Macy’s huge de- 
partment store, which borders the dis- 
trict. At week’s end rack carts carrying 
fall fashions jockeyed through traffic and 
pedestrians as usual. As mid-September 


business was back to normal a 








Milestones 





DIED. Ronnie Peterson, 34, Swedish racing- 
car ace; of injuries suffered in a fiery ten- 
car crash during the first lap of the Ital- 
ian Formula One Grand Prix at Monza; 
in Milan. Starting as a “go-cart” driver 
at the age of eight, the shy, cool-nerved 
Peterson eventually raced in more than 
100 Grand Prix events, and this year 
ranked second behind Mario Andretti in 
the world championship driver standings. 
Asked if he ever became scared, Peter- 
son, the veteran of some 30 accidents, re- 
plied, “No, not really. If I did I think I 
would give it up.” The fatal wreck stirred 
fellow drivers to demand either the clos- 
, ing or complete remodeling of the 56- 
year-old Monza course, considered by 
many to be too narrow and fast a track. 








DIED. George Bliss, 60, award-winning in- 
vestigative reporter for the Chicago 77i- 
bune; by his own hand, after apparently 
shooting and killing his wife; in Oak 





Lawn, Ill. A series on a scandal-infested 





municipal sanitary district won him a Pul- 
itzer Prize in 1962; subsequently, he head- 
ed inquiries into election fraud and fed- 
eral housing programs that garnered his 
paper two more Pulitzers. According to 
Tribune Editor Clayton Kirkpatrick, Bliss 
was a “perfectionist who agonized over 
details and in effect became a victim of 
his own intense devotion to journalism.” 


DIED. Valerian Gracias, 77, one of India’s 
three Roman Catholic Cardinals and the 
Archbishop of Bombay; of cancer; in 
Bombay. In 1953 Gracias became the first 
Indian-born Cardinal, and in 1964 he was 
host to Paul VI on the first papal visit to 
the Far East. Ill since last May, Gracias 
did not attend the election of Pope John 
Paul I in Vatican City. 


DIED. Willy Messerschmitt, 80, German in- 

dustrialist and aircraft designer whose 
single-engine fighter plane dominated 
Luftwaffe squadrons during World War 





Il; after surgery; in Munich. Awarded a 
glider pilot’s license at the age of 15, Mes- 
serschmitt first gained fame building light 
sports planes. The young, soft-spoken en- 
gineer specialized in increasing aircraft 
speed and soon received military assign- 
ments. During the war, German factories 
filled European and African skies with 
40,000 of his ME-109 fighters and ME-110 
twin-engine bombers, aircraft so effective 
that Allied pilots who displayed bad 
nerves were said to have “the Messer- 
schmitt twitch.” In 1941 he developed the 
world’s first combat jet, but Hitler stalled 
its production until the Third Reich’s final 
days. Held in custody for two years after 
the war, and like other German aircraft 
makers forced to observe a ten-year Al- 
lied ban on production, Messerschmitt 
turned to building sewing machines, pre- 
| fab houses and three-wheel midget autos. 
In the early 1950s he again began to de- 
sign planes, first in Spain for Franco and 
I later in Germany. 
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tives agreed that the outbreak had ap- | 


buyers swarmed in, the garment district’s | 





Some jobs are special 


They offer greater challenges and 
greater rewards. 


Like our job at Chahbahar 


Have you ever heard of the Mokran? It 
is @ moonscape area of south-east 
Iran. Sun cracked crags, barren val- 
leys, mostly bone dry 


Our job was to cross into this region 
with a grass-roots project where little 
grass had ever grown before and build 
for the Imperial Iranian Air Force a 
super modern air base near the bay of 
Chahbahar 


Yesterday it was a primitive village 


Today Chahbahar commands what 
has been called the jugular vein of the 
western industrial world 


The overwhelming bulk of all the oil in 
international trade, more than 20 
million barrels per day, passes in oil 
tankers out of the Persian Gulf within 
a short radius of Chahbahar. The 
tankers pass at an average rate of one 
every six minutes and they carry more 
oil than through the Suez and Panama 
Canals combined. 





As part of the on-going revolution led 
by the Shah of Iran Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi which has transformed this 
nation, the Imperial Iranian Air Force 
has become one of the technologic 
ally advanced and powerful air forces 
of the world, and by command of the 
Shah the mission of the air force is to 
protect this lifeline for Iran and the 
world, 


In ordering the construction of the 
80-square mile, multi-million dollar air 
base, the Shah called for the maxi- 
mum beneficial impact on the well- 
being of the people in the vicinity as 
an opening major development effort 
that would ultimately embrace the 
whole of the Mokran 


The Imperial Iranian Air Force res- 
ponded to this command with distinc 
tion, making every effort to benefit 
the population 


For the five year construction period 
we would have to house and feed a 
labour force of more than 7,000 
people in an area that previously 
could support less than 3,000 people 
with a precarious existence at the 
bare level of subsistence 


Thus the first task was to build up an 
assured supply of water and food 


We found a suitable water table under 
a dry river bed some 40 kilometers 
from the western arm of the bay 
Tapping it with deep wells, we brought 
the water in over the hills on an 
18-inch diameter pipeline. Then we 
built an ice factory to make it cold 


We brought in herds of cattle to 
provide fresh milk and meat. Then we 
built silos for wheat so that we could 
have bread 

Until the landing strips could be built 
most of the equipment had to come in 
on a 2,800 kilometer overland trek, 
crossing long stretches without pro: 
per roads, part of the jougney on an 


old river bed. On this stretch in 
sudden flash floods, we lost whole 
crews with their trucks and all their 
loads, 


With the first temporary runways in, 
the Imperial Iranian Air Force moun- 
ted a massive airlift, flying in men and 
materials on huge C-130s. 





As houses were built and electricity 
generated, the Mokran began to look 
less forbidding. We began to like the 
area and to feel it was home. 


Chahbahar, it didn’t take us long to 
discover, has the finest beach in all 
Iran with an excellent surf, It teems 
with edible fish and there are shrimps 
as big as sausages and lobsters as big 
as your arm 


We had hired every locally available 
man and woman, and we soon found 
the people enterprising, quick to learn 
new skills and ready to work hard 


Over a five year period we were 
paying out an average of $2 million a 
month in wages, which had an ob 
vious impact on the local economy 


The company medical staff ran a 
preventive medicine campaign, vac 
cinating everyone, and opening the 
clinic to all, free of charge for any 
treatment including childbirth 


We encouraged many of the local 
people to purchase our heavy earth 
moving and construction equipment 


Advertisement 





from us on favourable terms after 
learning how to use the equipment 
properly at our training schools. We 
then rented from them, and backed 
them up with maintenance and spare 
parts. In this way we created dozens 
of profitable businesses which are set 
up for the extraordinary development 
ahead. 


Soon the camels and the donkeys 
were replaced by trucks and motor 
bikes as the people grew more pros 
perous and as we built some 500 
kilometers of roads 


As the air base began to take shape, 
old huts were torn down and town 
housing rose, gardens sprang up, 
restaurants were built, and even bou 
tiques made their appearance. 


We came to a village and when we 
turned over the base we left a town 


The Imperial Iranian Air Force could 
alone sustain this town, But soon the 
Imperial Iranian Navy will come in 
with a giant naval base. The ground 
forces will come in with facilities of 
their own. The National Iranian Oil 
Company will come with a jetty and 
fuel depots. The South East Water 
and Power Authority will build a 
50,000 cubic meters per day water 
desalination plant and major power 
station. A commercial port and fish 
eries industry is developing 


In short, Chahbahar has a future. Not 
as a town, but as a modern city 


As an Iranian construction company 
we are proud to have played a modest 
role in pigneering the development of 
an area through the building of an air 
base 





MAHAK & COMPANY 
243 Takhte Jamshid Ave., | 
Tehran Iran 


A.M. Kashfi 









































The bridal family: Carol Burnett, Amy Stryker, Paul Dooley in A Wedding 


- 
Subversives 
A WEDDING 
Directed by Robert Altman 
Screenplay by John Considine, 
Patricia Resnick, Allan Nicholls 
and Robert Altman 





t begins as a comedy of expensive man- 

ners, a satirical account of the marriage 
between a young man of good family and 
a young woman of not such good, but 
equally well-off family. They don’t have 
just a photographer to record this less- 
than-historic occasion, an entire docu- 


| mentary film crew has been engaged to 


shoot it. And the presiding clergyman is 
not merely the local minister but a bish- 
op no less, and what matter that his miter 
is sweat-stained or that he is senile? 

Then A Wedding cracks open, reveal- 
ing disorders deeper than social preten- 
sion. The matriarch of the groom’s fam- 
ily dies in her upstairs bedroom as the 
wedding party returns home for the re- 
ception, and those who know of it con- 
spire to keep it a secret until the party is 
over. But the immediate cause of death 
may have been her discovery that no one 
beyond the immediate family has accept- 
ed the invitation. Seems they're still os- 
tracizing the groom’s mother because of 
a brief marriage years before to an Ital- 
ian waiter. Of course that lady is a drug 
addict who gets her fixes from the alco- 
holic family doctor. 

Not that the bride's family is any bar- 
gain. They seem to be collateral rel- 
atives of the Snopeses. If the bride's sis- 
ter has not been made pregnant by the 








groom, then the deed was done by one 
of his 20-odd barracks mates from the 
military academy. Her uncle is a fun- 
damentalist minister who got the call 
from God speaking through a Holiday 
Inn TV set. Her mother spends much of 


| the wedding day arranging to meet an 


absurdly romantic uncle of the groom's 
in a motel across from a Dairy Queen 
in Tallahassee. 

Perverse? No, the picture is downright 
subversive, a brutal comic assault on that 
most basic of institutions, the family. The 
attack is every bit as relentless, unfair and 
“tasteless” as Altman’s devastation of the 
military was in M*A*S*H. Although the 
family is certainly undergoing change and 
questioning, the director does not have a 
national mood of disgust (which Viet Nam 
provided for the earlier picture) to sup- 
port him. All he has is his own disarm- 
ing skill as a moviemaker to keep audi- 
ences in an accepting mood. 

It is very nearly enough. Many of 
his sharpest thrusts are contained in 
throwaway lines, which may be all but 
covered by the overlapping dialogue Alt- 
man loves to use. He demonstrates an 
uncanny skill at staging. His camera 
seems to eavesdrop almost simultaneously 
on a dozen conversations that reveal, in 
a few lines of dialogue or a fleeting ex- 
pression, brilliantly encapsulated char- 
acterizations. As always, his location is 
full of expressive artifacts, shrewdly cho- 
sen and revealed. 

The casting is both daring and first- 
rate. Altman has somehow made an en- 


| semble out of a group that includes (in no 


particular order of significance) Lillian 
Gish, Pat McCormick, Howard Duff, Vit- 


Good Conduct 





torio Gassman, Dina Merrill, Nina van 
Pallandt, Lauren Hutton, Mia Farrow, 
Geraldine Chaplin, Desi Arnaz Jr.,. Amy 
Stryker, Paul Dooley, various veterans of 
his stock company and a title card full of 
newcomers. They are all wonderful 
someone deserves to be singled out, it is 
Carol Burnett, who plays the bride’s up- 
tight but restless mother. For her to ap- 
pear in this film took guts; for her to play 


If | 


her part with such total commitment to its | 


pathetic absurdity is an act of courage. 
The picture has its flaws. It would 
not have been harmed by the introduction 
of a few characters who have some com- 
mon decency. Even a certain amount of 


libidinal restraint might have made an | 


interesting contrast to all the comings 


| and goings into the bushes and the man- 


sion’s upstairs rooms. And the director 
and his co-writers had made clear their 
position about the nature of American 
middle-class life long before they tacked 
on a gratuitously fiery climax to the 
film. 

For all that, however, one cannot 
help comparing the jumpy life of this 
film to the becalmed chill of that other 
recent assault on the sterility of bour- 
geois life, Woody Allen's /nieriors. The 
contrast is all in favor of Altman. The 
people in A Wedding are capable of burst- 
ing their schematic bounds, of bouncing 
into wayward life and, in an odd way, 
undercutting the director’s underlying 
message of disapproval. In the end, Alt- 
man the observant artist manages to sub- 
vert Altman the highly conventional 
social critic — Richard Schickel 





GO TELL THE SPARTANS 
Directed by Ted Post 
Screenplay by Wendell Mayes 


his unpretentious movie about a group 

of American “advisers” in Viet Nam 
in 1964, before the war was thoroughly 
Americanized, has the virtues of its de- 
fects. It is understated, lacking in pow- 
erful dramatic incident and high human 
emotion, and rather flatly written and di- 
rected. As a result, it has about it a re- 
alistically antiheroic air that is rare 


| enough in any movie about any war, and 


a grubby brutality that matches memories 
of the news film that came out of South- 
east Asia in the ’60s and did so much to 
disgust the nation with U.S. involvement 
there. 

Burt Lancaster, who has been play- 
ing veteran soldiers since long before he 
became a veteran actor, is in command 
of the American detachment and in solid 
command of the best starring role he has 
had in years (he was, of course, superb as 
the dying patriarch, a character role in 
Bertolucci’s sprawling 1900). Without the 
slightest fuss, he gives us a portrait of a 
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DICTAPHONE INTRODUCES 





MICRODICTATION. 


Microdictation brings 
you into a new age of 
dictation. The first micro 
Cassette dictating system, 
desktop and portable. 
The first with micro- 
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Forget the 
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hour of dictation. It’s 

fully rechargeable and 
fully compatible with the 
new Micro Master, the 
world’s first micro cassette 
desktop. 

Forget about adaptors. 
The Micro Master makes 
them unnecessary. Not 
Only does Micro Master 
use micro cassettes but it’s 
the first dictating machine 
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intelligence. 

Forget paper slips. 
Dictaphone’s exclusive 
Q-Alert indexing system 
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displays your instructions 
lato = ale] (ame) i 
letter on an 
illuminated 
L.E.D. panel. 
Now you can 
see what 
you dictate. 
Forget anything else? 
Our exclusive Q-Call lets 
you phone the office, 24 
atolUle- Mel: AMO lar-lt > gve(= oh 
Microdictation. It’s a 
whole new way to dictate. 


Micro cassette vs 
standard cassette 
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I For more information on Microdictation 
fill in this coupon or call toll-free: 


800-431-1708 


(In New York, 914-967-2249) 
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The 1979 Chevy Monza - Cut-pile carpeting - Four-speed - High Energy Ignition system corrosion treatments + Cigarette 
Besides giving you sporty looks manual transmission - Front disc - Delco Freedom battery - Body lighter - And more 


at a reasonable price, the new brakes - Four-foot-wide hatch by Fisher - Extensive anti 
Chewy Monza 2+ 2 also gives you s 
a whole lot of standard features 


Less Money. 

And it's all for an amazingly 
low price that's actually less thar 
More Car. : what last year’s Monza would 
New standard features for ‘79 have cost with the same equi 
- Tinted glass - AM radio - Sport 
steering wheel - Shift console 
- Body side moldings 
Still standard a 
- White-stripe tires - Newly . ; . 
designed high back front STANDARD: Full Coil y r 

F suspension system. STANDARD: Shift console, 
. four-speed transmission. 


a 





bucket seats - Full whee! covers 


STANDARD: AM radio. Sport steering 
wheel. Brushed aluminum accents. STANDARD: White-strip¢ 


STANDARD: High-back bucket seats. tires and wheel covers. 





ment—based on Manufacturer's 
Suggested Retail Prices 

More Kicks. 

But it's one thing to look sporty 


and quite another to live up to it 
On that score, Monza excels. The 


Monza 2+2 is more kicks this 





STANDARD: Bumper rub 
Strips, front and rear. 





year with its expanded list of 
standard equipment, including a 
sport steering wheel, a radio and 
a shift console. More kicks with 
its new higher output standard 
2.5 Litre 4-cylinder enaine (or 








Pia a; 





available V6 or V8). Even more 
kicks with an upgraded level of 
quality in vinyl interior trim, and 
newly designed high-back 

front bucket seats. This year, 


Chew Monza just might redefine 





STANDARD: Wide hatch. 


STANDARD: Body side moldings. 


. Mis 


me |i mar rr, al, STANDARD: Fold-down 








your idea of what a sporty car 
should be 

So come on. Get behind the 
wheel of a new Chevy Monza 
and get more car, more kicks for 
less money. Talk to your Chew 
dealer about buying or leasing 
the new Chew Monza 

Monaza is equipped with 
GM-built engines produced by 
various divisions. See your dealer 
for details 





rear seat. 
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“Bronchial asthma = 
never shut me out of the action-and still doesnt? 


Bob Gibson pitched shut out after shut out even though 
he had bronchial asthma! But with Primatene Mist, an 
asthma attack never shut him out of the action. It’s the 
fastest type relief known for occasional attacks. 

“I still depend on Primatene Mist” says Bob. “It gets 
me breathing freely as fast as 15 seconds. And to help 
prevent attacks for hours, | use Primatene Tablets with 


a 
the asthma relievers doctors recommend most! ; Primatene 
; 
Used as directed, Primatene he -Ips keep you in the ae ) 





action. Get Primatene Mist and Primatene Tablets today. 











Cinema 


dutybound professional whose soldierly 
instincts tell him that his duty this time 
is madness. Revolt is beyond his char- 
acter, but disgust is not. Lancaster's pres- 
ence, carrying with it the memory of other 
wars (and a different sort of war movie), 
provides a kind of bench mark against 
which to measure the distance we have 
traveled from our former attitudes about 
the military necessity 

His problems here are an ill-equipped 
and ill-motivated local soldiery (they go 
into battle carrying shotguns), the corrup- 
tion of the local district leader, a high 
command that doesn’t understand the na- 
ture of guerrilla warfare, and a less-than- 
inspiring crowd of American helpers. 
Among them: A sergeant whose gung-ho 
spirit has been burned out in the war. A 





Burt Lancaster as veteran Army officer 
Duty this time was madness 


lieutenant who moronically parrots—be- 
cause he moronically believes—all the of- 
ficial rationales for the war, all the of- 
ficial ideas of how to conduct yourself on 
this dark and bloody ground. A sometime 
college student one suspects of having lit- 
erary ambitions—he’s looking for a war, 
any war, merely to experience it. These 
soldiers are mostly seen not as brutes, but 
as decent if limited men doing their best | 
in an indecent situation 

Their job is to reoccupy and defend a 
former French outpost called Muc Wa, 
which they do successfully until there is 
an inexplicable change in strategy and 
they are forced to withdraw into ambush 
and massacre. The picture is good at 
catching the absurdity and futility of the 
operation, but in the long siege-and-re- 
treat sequence, Director Post’s failure to 
rise above simple realism becomes a prob- 
lem. The scenes here should be spookier 
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If you’d like to see a wide variety 
of Hollywood movies, celebrity 
specials from nightclubs around 
the world, and exclusive sports— 
then you need something else. 
Home Box Office! 

Home Box Office is the pay-tele- 
vision service that makes your own 
home the best seat in the house for 
your favorite Hollywood movies. 
Always uncut and without any 
commercial interruptions : 

HBO presents its very own 
“Standing Room Only” and “On 
Location’ comedy and entertain- 
ment specials. These are exclusive 


performances you can’t see on 
regular television. 

1BO puts you right up front 
for exciting sports from around 
the vo tis events that regular 
television neglects. 

And HBO tsa real bargain! Just 
consider the cost of going out to see 
a movie, a game, a nightclub per 
formance or a superstar in concert. 


THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE 





HBO is available only to cable TV 
subscribers and people who live in 
selected apartment buildings. 

If you have cable TV in your 
area, you could be watching HBO. 
Just contact your system operator 
and ask about HBO service. 

Find out why over one million 
subscribers say “HBO is some- 
thing else!” 


If you don’t know the name of the 
operator in your area, write Home 
Box Office, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 





is fleeting, there’ a reason. 
| its been in the limelight 
for almost 100 years. 
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Cinema 


and more suspenseful, imparting a devel 
oping sense of the madness of isolation 
in an alien land where the native enemy 
has all the advantages of terrain and bred- 
in-the-bones knowledge of it. There are 
hints of an effort in this direction (Muc 
Wa contains a cemetery for the French 
troops who died trying to defend it, with 
an inscription about the Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae that provides the picture's title 
there is a one-eyed Viet Cong sniper who 
appears and disappears in a ghostly fash- 
ion), but they are never really developed 

Still, Go Tell the Spartans is, within 
its limits, an earnest and honest little pic 
ture that goes against the escapist grain 
of movies at this moment. The gesture 
is probably as futile, commercially, as 
defending Muc Wa was militarily, but 
you have to applaud the bravery of the 
effort and issue some kind of citation to 
a film that, all told, celebrates uncon 
sciously honorable conduct by individuals 
enlisted in a bad cause. And offers a lot 
of good acting in the supporting roles 
too Richard Schickel 


Hot Car 


CORVETTE SUMMER 

Directed by Matthew Robbins 
Screenplay by Hal Barwood and 
Matthew Robbins 


Te enjoy Corvette Summer it helps to 
abandon common sense. In this film 
there is not a single credible plot devel 
opment or convincing character. What 
the movie offers instead is a few benign 
laughs, some neatly staged action se 
quences and a bit of appealing moraliz- 
ing about the evils of materialism. As long 
as one doesn’t demand too much of it, Cor 
vette Summer delivers a very pleasant two 
hours of escape 

The film marks the graceful directing 
debut of Matthew Robbins, who, with 
partner Hal Barwood, wrote the scripts 
for The Sugarland Express and The Bin 
go Long Traveling All-Stars. Corvette 
Summer shares the earlier films’ jaunty 
all-American tone. The hero is a recent 
high school grad, Kenny (Mark Hamill) 
who leaves home for Vegas after his prized 
Stingray is stolen. While chasing down 
the car, he meets up with a prattling 
fledgling hooker (Annie Potts) who ini 
tiates him into sex. Suffice it to say that 
love and virtue eventually triumph over 
pimps and car thieves 

Though Hamill and Potts are appea 
ing performers, their characters seem too 
sing le minded, and at times simple-mind- 
ed, for comfort. Their love affair as well 
h for the car are b 
ly stage-managed. But Barwood believes 





s their sez th overt 





in his movie's every frame, and his sin- 





cerily comes across in its exhilaratir 





tender moments. Thot ( 
Summer relies on hot air rather than 
narrative propulsion for fuel, it breezes 


past the finish line Frank Rich 
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The Importance of Being Walter 








France's leading anchor out-Cronkites Cronkite 


Oo" evening a few years ago, several 
agents of the French government 
slipped unobtrusively into the U.S. on one 
of the most daring assignments in the an- 
nals of international skulduggery. They 
checked into a midtown Manhattan ho- 
tel, spent much of the next few days 
watching the CBS Evening News in their 
rooms, and then fled the country as qui- 
etly as they had come, their mission ac- 
complished. The mission? Figurez vous! 
To capture Walter Cronkite 

Not in the flesh, of course. But in spir- 
it, nuance, mannerism, inflection and any 
other ephemeral component of credibility 
that might explain the graying CBS an- 
chorman’s enormous popularity. A fac- 
tion in the state television monopoly 


wanted to replace the reigning crew of 


bland newsreaders with a single, reassur- 
ingly credible, American-style anchor- 
man—en effet, a French Walter Cronkite 
In 1974 French President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing made that scheme possible by 
splitting the monopoly into three parts 
Officials of Télévision Francaise 1, one of 
the new state-owned but competing chan- 
nels, were given only two months to find 
a suitable anchor, so they took a long shot 


| Roger Gicquel, a relatively obscure for- 





mer airline steward, failed actor and 


news—to the chagrin of about 75 viewers 
each week who write him to protest. He 
delivers himself of stronger opinions off- 
camera. Last year he produced a serious 
book about the impact of TV on French 


| society. Called Violence and Fear, it has 


radio-station executive who had never | 


been in front of a TV camera 
F or the first six months on the job, Gic- 
quel recalls, he was only an actor play- 
ing the role of anchorman. “I must have 
seemed a bit awkward,” he admits, “like 
I was wearing my Sunday suit.” But, “lit- 
ule by little, I began to understand that it 
was necessary only to be like I really was.” 
Much of Gicquel’s appeal seems to lie in 
a kind of Gallic avuncular gloom, and an 
ability to register an appropriate flicker 


of sorrow, anger, levity or weariness in re- | 


action to whatever news he is reading 
—the same reactions that viewers pre- 
sumably are having. As Gicquel puts it, 
“I try to consider myself the recipient of 
the news just as the public will be, and to 
re-create before the public my reaction 
as I first felt it. In other words, it's more 


| a carnal, physical style of communication 


than an analysis in words.” According to 
the weekly Le Nouvel Observateur, Gic- 
quel, “carrying the burden of all the dis- 
tress, loneliness and violence, grimaces 
painfully over all the international ten- 
sions and unemployment.” 

Whatever the source of his chagrin, 
Gicquel was soon out-Cronkiting Cron- 
kite. The somber, chain-smoking French- 
man has brought an unprecedented mea- 
sure of subtle and sometimes anti- 


government editorializing to French TV 
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become a bestseller. 


Gicquel’s heavy-lidded, slightly 


pained visage regularly decorates the 
pages of fan magazines. Social scientists 
grind out studies on the style and content 
of his week-nightly 8 p.m. newscast. That 
program’s popularity helps 7.F. / to out- 
draw its nearest competitor by 2 to | in 


< 2 


French television's Roger Gicquel expounding in his office 


years shuttling back and forth to Africa 
and points east. Eventually he became a 


minor suburban correspondent for the 
right-wing daily Parisien Libéré, and was 


holding down an administrative job at a 
Paris radio station when 7.F. / found him 
Unlike Cronkite, Gicquel writes all 

his own copy for the newscast. He has 
come out against the French death pen- 
alty, made disapproving remarks about 
the Shah of Iran’s reliance on political re- 
pression, and criticized the government 
for not trying harder to rescue a French 
archaeologist held prisoner by guerrillas 

| in Chad for 33 months. After he twitted 
a Marseille insurance company for firing 
a woman who came to work in Bermuda 
shorts, the firm sued him (the case is still 
unsettled). The day after he commanded 
viewers to lower the temperatures in their 








A defense of Bermuda shorts from the “Christ of the 8 o'clock news.” 


the ratings, and at $50,000 a year Gic- 
quel has become probably the nation’s 
highest-paid journalist. French radio has 
given him a regular morning commen- 
tary, in which he examines “social prob- 
lems that pass unperceived in society” 
(sample topic: latent resentment of com- 
puters). One leftist daily has pronounced 
Gicquel a more important public figure 
than Giscard, Premier Raymond Barre 
or Socialist Party Leader Frangois Mit- 
terrand. With tongue in cheek, Le Nouv- 
el Observateur describes Gicquel as “the 
Christ of the 8 o'clock news.” 

The man who would be Walter was 
born 45 years ago in a Paris suburb, grew 
up in backwater Brittany, and returned 
to the capital to seek his fortune as an 
actor. He never found it. “I was not ag- 
gressive enough,” he concludes. Married 
and a father at 19, he left the stage for a 
steady paycheck as a steward for a small 
French airline and spent the next six 


| homes to save energy, French utilities re- 
ported dramatic reductions in gas and 
electricity consumption 

In his willingness to step over the line 
that separates fact from opinion on tight- 
ly controlled French TV, which only last 
week began allowing critics of govern- 
ment policy to reply on the air to min- 
isterial pronouncements, Gicquel strays 
widely from the American anchorman’s 
practice of reading the news inoffensively 
and letting someone else do the comment- 


master, however. “Cronkite was a myth 
for us,” Gicquel explains. “People spoke 


had the unanimous support of Americans 
I was intoxicated by him.” Indeed, short- 
ly before he joined 7.F. 1, Gicquel made 
a pilgrimage to New York to see Cron- 
kite in action. Heélas, he did not get much 
more than a handshake. Recalls Gicquel 
wistfully: “Walter was very busy.” 








ing. He has not lost his reverence for the | 


about his personality and the fact that he | 
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Kid Vic VidNews | 
Son Son of 60 M Minutes hits hits CBS 


fter undermining the taste, intelli- 

gence and dental hygiene of Amer- 
ican children every Saturday morning for 
a generation, commercial television may 
have discovered a way to make amends: 
news for kids. In recent years the net- 
works have been experimenting with var- 
ious brief news updates and di- 
dactic entertainment specials for 
younger viewers.* But so far, TV 
has produced nothing for chil- 
dren quite so grown up as CBS’s 
newborn 30 Minutes. 

As the name implies, the 
show is a junior version of the & 
network’s hard-punching week- 
ly magazine-format program, 60 [| 
Minutes. It stars a couple of full- 
fledged CBS News correspon- 


*Among them: ABC's Affer School Spe- 
cials, hour-long dramatizations of situ- 
ations such as a family death; CBS's week- 
end Jn the News, 2'4-minute summaries 
of hard news and soft features; Razzma- 
tazz, CBS's sporadic profiles of young 
people who lead interesting lives (discon- 
tinued this year but scheduled to reap- 
pear next season); and NBC's Special 





Treat, a monthly, one-hour inquiry into CBS Correspondents Glenn and Aaren on the 30 Minutes set 
Does rock make you deaf? Can the principal search your locker? 


such topics as shoplifting, losing a pet, 
and being snowbound 





dents, Betsy Aaron, 39, and Christopher 
Glenn, 40, who comb the country in 
search of stories that might interest teen- 
agers and preteens—just as Dan Rather, 
Morley Safer and Mike Wallace do for 
adults. With slightly less success—at least 
from the looks of last Saturday’s first 30 
Minutes, which included rather pedestri- 


| an film reports on acne treatment and the | 


plight of a justifiably obscure rock band 
trying to bust onto the charts. Things may 
pick up a bit, though. The next sched- 








uled offering, for example, includes a har- 
rowing look at juvenile offenders trying 
to survive in an adult maximum-security 
prison and a zany profile of the mostly 
middle-aged men who put out Mad mag- 
azine. Future subjects sound promising 
too: football injuries, school censorship of 
dirty words, teen-age pregnancy, cheer- 
leading, how rock concerts damage 
eardrums. 

Each 30 Minutes has two such reports, 
plus a few minutes of legal advice from a 
children’s rights lawyer on such 
topics as whether the principal 
can search your locker without 
your permission (yes) and how 
to return a defective product 
(fast). “We don’t approach these 
stories any differently than if we 
were shooting them for the Eve- 
ning News,” says Correspondent 
Aaron. Adds Glenn: “There 
® never has been anything [on TV] 
that says, ‘We're taking stories 
that are of interest to your age 
group and giving them a jour- 
nalism job.’ ” CBS is not helping 
that job much by burying 30 
Minutes in the suicidal 1:30 p.m. 
(E.D.T.) Saturday time slot op- 
posite the N.C.A.A. game of the 
week. But then, growing up nev- 
er was supposed to be easy, for 





children or networks a 
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When you like your music enough. 


powerful enough to handie demanding musical passages 
without distortion. 

That's why at $525,00° it’s the choice of people who really 
care how their music sounds 


Whatever your favorite music, you'll like it better on a good 


component stereo system. 


And since a receiver is the heart of your system, you 


shouldn't compromise on it. 


The new KR-6030, with 80 watts per channel, minimum 
RMS, at Bohms from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with no more than 0.05% 
total harmonic distortion, has the power to drive any speaker 
as loud as you want. Even low efficiency speakers. And is 


g 


KENWOOD 


For the dealer nearest you. see your Yellow Pages. or write Kenwood, 
PO. Box 6213, Carson, CA 90749. in Canada: Magnasonc Canada, Lid 


“Nationally advertised value. Actual prices are established by Kenwood dealers Simulated walnut-grain side panels optional 
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Ten packs 
of Carlton 


have less tar than one pack of: 











“LOW TAR” FILTERS “LOW TAR" MENTHOLS 
Tar Nicotine Tar Nicotine 
mg./cig mg./cig mg./cig mg./cig 
Winston Lights 13 0.9 Kool Milds 14 0.9 
Doral 12 0.9 Doral 12 0.8 
Marlboro Lights 12 0.8 Vantage 11 0.8 
Vantage 11 0.8 Salem Lights 10 0.8 
Parliament 9 0.6 Kent Golden Lights 9 0.7 
Kent Golden Lights 8 0.7 Merit 8 0.6 
Merit 8 0.6 


Carlton is lowest. 
Less than 1 mg. tar. 


: Of all brands, lowest...Cariton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | ong 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78. 
Box: Less than 0.5 mg.“‘tar, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “‘tar”’, 
0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report May ‘78 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 





In many parts of the 
country the average cost of 
car insurance has risen over 
50% in the past five years. 


Liability insurance pro- 


tects you against the claims 
of others. Its cost, like that of 
any insurance, is based on 
what the insurance company 
has to pay in claims plus its 
overhead. And the cost of 


everybody's individual liabil- 


ity insurance is inflated by 
large court settlements and 
exaggerated claims. 


Although liability insur- 


ance is required by law in 
many states, in light of the 


trend toward higher settle- 


ments, you should be sure 


that your coverage is ade- 


quate. 

But in the “voluntary” 
parts of your car insurance— 
collision and comprehensive 
(fire and theft)—that cover 
physical damage to your own 
car, there are some things 
you can do to lower your 
insurance bill. 

Safe drivers pay lower 
premiums for both liability 


and collision coverage. In- 


surance rates are set that 
way because drivers with a 
good past history are less 
likely to have accidents in the 


future. Many insurance com- 


panies define “safe drivers” 
as those with two or less 


CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO SAVE ON AUTO INSURANCE 


A GOOD DRIVING RECORD CAN LOWER YOUR PREMIUMS. SO CAN HIGHER DEDUCTIBLES. 


moving traffic violations and 
no “chargeable, at fault” ac- 
cidents within the past three 
years. Their premiums may 
be as much as 25% lower. 
You can often cut your 
premiums for collision and 
comprehensive by 25% to 
50% by raising your deduct- 
ible. Many people still choose 
full-coverage comprehensive 
and $100 deductible collision 


value of your car on the used- 
car market, and your own 
financial situation. If your 
car is more than five years 
old, it may not pay to buy any 
collision insurance. If you do 
have an accident, casualty 
losses over $100 that are 
not reimbursed by insurance 
coverage are tax deductible, 
in many instances, providing 
you itemize your tax return. 


TYPICAL INSURANCE PREMIUMS FOR A FULL-SIZE 1978 MODEL GM CAR* 


Full-coverage comprehensive 
and $100 deductible collision 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
SANTA FE 


WINNETKA. ILL. 
(suburb of Chicago) 


$200 deductible comprehensive 
and $500 deductible collision 


Insurance premiums are based on many factors, including your age, the kind of car you own and where 
you live. Rates vary from company to company. The figures above do not include liability coverage 


coverage. That means they 
pay the first $100 on collision- 
related damages and the in- 
surance company pays the 
rest. But just look what hap- 
pens when you increase the 
deductibles to $200 on 
comprehensive and $500 on 
collision: In Los Angeles, for 
example, the typical annual 
premium for a safe driver 
will drop from $358 to $197. 
The higher the deductible, 
the lower the premium. (See 
the chart for more examples.) 

Of course, you assume 
more of the risk by choosing 
higher deductibles. It’s a per- 
sonal decision that should be 
based on a thorough evalua- 
tion of the age of your car, the 


We believe that if you 
have enough information 
you won't have to spend as 
much money to own and 
maintain a car. And that'll be 
good for you and good for us. 


This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give 
customers useful information 
about their cars and trucks and 
the company that builds them. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
to serve people 
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Young Once Again at 36 


Ali defeats Spinks and regains his heavyweight title 


i l was nota great fight, this second meet- 
ing of Muhammad Ali and Leon Spinks, 
but it was a remarkable fight nonetheless, 
a dramatic revelation of the changed 
hearts of two men played out over 15 
rounds in New Orleans’ Superdome. Mu- 


hammad Ali's fight was a statement of 


will and pride, redemption for the humil- 
iation of losing his title to Spinks and re- 
assertion of his uniqueness as an athlete 
Leon Spinks’ fight was a cry of confu- 
sion, a constrained attempt to retain a title 
he had not known how to wear outside 
the ring. When it was over. Muhammad 
Ali had added another achievement to a 
long and extraordinary career: at 36, near- 
ly a quarter of a century since he started 
to fight as an amateur, Ali became the 
first man to capture the heavyweight 
championship three times 

From the opening seconds of the first 
round, it was clear that only the names 
were the same in the Ali-Spinks rematch 
Both men were starkly different than they 
had been six months ago, when Spinks 


had pummeled Ali and stripped him of 


his crown. Then Ali was overweight and 
undertrained. Spinks had been a fury 
lashing blows with desperate abandon 
With an intensity that was touching, he 
fought to claim the right to an existence 
not just a ule. He wanted to be some- 
body. The outcome left both men with ter- 
rible challenges 

For Ali, there was the prospect of end 
ing his career as a defeated fighter. no 
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longer the champion he had dreamed of 
being since he was twelve. And there was 
the challenge of bringing his body back 
into condition to fight—really fight, not 
rope-a-dope—a powerful champion elev- 
en years his junior. Leon Spinks, on the 
other hand, was overwhelmed by the new 
status he had so frantically sought. The 
privations of a ghetto background had 
suddenly been replaced by $3.75 million 
purses. The gap-toothed young street 
fighter was, overnight, the biggest man 
in sports. There were cars, women and ar- 
rests for driving without a license or head- 
lights or a proper sense of direction on 
one-way streets 

While a deadly determined Ali holed 
up for intensive training, Spinks caroused 
and skipped workouts, counting on the 
strength of youth to carry him through 
Ali relied instead on conditioning and the 
canniness of age, all the skills learned in 
58 professional fights. He stepped into the 
New Orleans ring with a look of fierce 
concentration unseen since his third and 
final bout with Joe Frazier 

Spinks, defending the title in only his 
ninth professional fight, was obviously ill 
equipped to run Ali to ground. The for- 
mer champion’s talent may have dimmed, 
but he was still a superbly conditioned 
athlete. Six months ago Ali could not es- 
cape Spinks and had folded his hands over 
his face, leaned on the ropes and allowed 
Spinks to bash away. Now Ali back- 
pedaled on resilient legs and, more im- 





Ali landing a solid right hand to Spinks’ head in the seventh round as he confidently builds up a commanding lead 


portant, he used his hands. The famous 
Ali jab lacked the sting of old, but it held 
Spinks at bay. Each time the boxers closed 
on one another, Ali threw short, tightly 
paced combinations into the younger 
man’s face. Once, Spinks had swarmed 
over Ali with furious flurries; this night 
Ali beat him to the punch. By the fifth 
round (which Ali won on points but lost 
when the referee penalized him for hold- 
ing), he was in control of the fight. The 
only question was the most basic: How 
long could he last? For Ali, the answer 
was |5 masterful rounds 

After the eleventh round, Ali took 
stock. “Am I winning?” he asked his sec- 
onds. Back came the reply: “You're way 
ahead.” And Trainer Angelo Dundee 
added, “Just sock him—sock him!” In 
Spinks’ corner, one of his handlers fran- 
tically urged: “You've got to fight you 
fight. You're fighting his fight now!” 


hat, of course, had been Alli’s strat- 

egy all along. When the fight had 
ended, Spinks simply and articulately 
summed up the reasons for the loss of a 
crown after just 212 days: “Maybe my 
heart wasn’t in it because there are a lot 
of things on my mind, problems the 
heavyweight championship brought me 
that I didn’t know how to deal with. But 
who knows? I don’t know myself.” 

Ali exulted in a victory that was as 
multidimensional as himself: over Leon 
Spinks, over encroaching age, over his 
need to leave an enduring mark on his 
sport—three times a champion in 14 
years. The new champ laughed with re- 
porters In post-fight interviews: “What do 
you think of this old man?” he asked 
Quite an old man indeed ™ 
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How Boston’s Mighty Have Fallen 


That juicy 14-game Red Sox lead browned out 


he crash was all the more humiliating. 

after the dizzying descent, because it 
came before their adoring fans, who came 
to cheer and stayed to boo. In Fenway 
Park. their beloved tiny gem of a stadi- 
um. the Boston Red Sox did the unthink- 
able: they lost four straight to the New 
York Yankees. their hated rivals, whiff- 
ing the breeze with their bats and boot- 
ing grounders like soccer players. The 
tragedy had been unfolding for weeks 
painfully, inexorably, the most fascinating 
horror story of the major leagues this year 
The Red Sox had a 14-game lead over 
the Yankees just two months ago: and not 
since the Boston Braves of 1914 overtook 
the New York Giants had such a lead so 
late in the season been blown. The Red 
Sox had led the division from late May 
unul last week; but as Yankee Star Reg- 
gie Jackson said, “It's where you are when 
the leaves turn brown. not when they are 
green.” The browning of America has be- 
gun, and the end Is a short two-week pen- 
nant race away 

Boston deserves better 
course, still get it. The city is an old-fash- 
ioned baseball town, of the ilk of St 
Louis. of old Brooklyn. The love affair 
is fostered by eccentric Fenway Park 
The seats so embrace the field that the 


fans literally feel the joy and agony of 


each play. The fans come in all shapes 
and classes. They talk about the same 
plays on assembly lines, in shipyards, at 
academic meetings, during black-tie din- 
ners on Beacon Hill, and at the stately 
clubs. Yale President A. Bartlett Giam- 
auth wears a Sox cap. Humberto Car- 
dinal Medeiros asked how they were 
doing just before the papal conclave. Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy upon his return 
from Moscow discussed with House 
Tip O'Neill the Yankees’ four- 


Speaker 





and could, of 


game “Boston Massacre.” an event that 
the Boston Globe's Washington bureau 
chief. Martin Nolan. called a “trache- 
otomy of the soul.” Explains an M.LT 
psychology professor: “We are of Bos- 
ton, and the Red Sox are our champions.” 

But not, alas. champions of much else 
The last World Series they won was in 
1918. They have won the pennant three 
tumes since World War II. only to lose 
the Series in seven games. and been run- 
ners-up five times 

his year the stumbling started at the 
All-Star break, when the Red Sox were 
57-26. In a decline fueled by injuries, they 
since then have played below .500 ball 
In early July. Shortstop Rick Burleson 
hurt his ankle and missed 18 games. 
twelve of which the team lost. The Sox 
doyen, Carl Yastrzemski. injured his nag- 
ging back. then his shoulder. then his 
wrist. Pepper-Pot Second Baseman Jerry 
Remy fractured his wrist last month, and 
is sull playing with it taped. Dwight Ev- 
ans was hit by a pitch and gets dizzy chas- 
ing fly balls. Add to that Catcher Carl 
ton Fisk’s broken rib, First’ Baseman 
George Scott's battered right middle fin 
ger. Third Baseman Butch Hobson’s in- 
jured elbow and Centerfielder Fred 
Lynn's pulled stomach muscle, and you 
gel a team that might be better off play- 
ing softball for Massachusetts General 
Hospital. Only this season’s sensation 
Jim Rice, has remained healthy 

By contrast, these are halcyon days 
for the Yankees, as their walking wound- 
ed of early summer are hale again. “It's 
not raining,” declared Reggie Jackson as 
he stuck his head out into the mist before 
a game in Detroit earlier this month. Rais 
ing his arms above his head, he shouted 
‘The Bronx Bombers are in town! 

They have been going to town since 





In the rout of Boston, Yankee Slugger Reggie Jackson is welcomed at home by teammates 


“It's where you are when the leaves turn brown, not when they are green.” 
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Disconsolate Boston Manager Don Zimmer 


The boys of summer stumbled and fell 


mid-July. when Bob Lemon took over as 
manager for the outspoken Billy Martin 
Says the modest Lemon: “I was just for 
tunate enough lo come in al a lime when 
all the injured players were returning 
I'm not a loud person, The more outgo- 
ing you are as a manager. the more play- 
ers tend to have one eye on you and one 
eye on the game 


B: Lemon deserves more credit than 
that for the Yankees’ success, which 
is partly caused by the contrast between 
his calm and collected personality and 
that of the fiery man he replaced. Says 
Shortstop Dent: “He's come in. settled 
us down and got us playing baseball 
again.” Most important. he has been able 
to handle and encourage the volatile Jack 
son. Says the slugger: “He's built my con 
fidence up. I'm a believer. I'd like to see 
him here for as long as | am.” And for 
the first time since Martin quit. the out- 
spoken outfielder unloaded his feelings 
about his former manager to TIME’s Paul 
A. Witteman: “It was miserable to be 
around him. Billy held a meeting and 
said that anyone who disagreed with him 


should stand up and ‘I'll kick the shit 
out of them. | don’t need that crap 
The guy hated me so much I couldn't 
play 


Marun. watching from afar. is report 
ed to have said. “The New York news- 
paper strike has made the difference 
There aren't any reporters about stirring 
up garbage and writing about what one 
player says of another.” Perhaps Red Sox 
hopes lie in the fact that a newspaper 
strike is being threatened in Boston. If 
the Boston sportswriters actually thought 
help their beloved Sox. they 
might gladly go on strike. They know, like 
the rest of Boston. that Yogi Berra was 
right when he said. “It aint over ull 
ilsover a 


it would 
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THE LONG SEARCH 
continues at your 


library“ LONG SEARCH, a co-production of the 
BBC and Time Life Films, begins 
broadcasting September 17 at6 p.m. (EST) on PBS 
stations across the nation. For the next 13 weeks, you 
will be enthralled as presenter Ronald Eyre takes you 
on a journey of discovery into the mysteries of the 
world’s major religions. 
































But in case you miss an episode. Or would 
like to show it at home again to your family. 
Or would like to show the series to your 
school, church or community organiza- 
tion. It's good to know that you can 
borrow THE LONG SEARCH from 
the public libraries and univer- 
sity film centers listed below, 

in either 16mm or video- 

cassette (depending on 

the film collection). 


Giving you access to THE LONG 
SEARCH when you want it is just 
another surprising service of 

your public library. We thought 
you'd like to know. 


SEARCH 


A great 
exploration 
from 


7L TIME LIFE MULTIMEDIA 
Room 32-48, Time & Life Building, New York, New York 10020 
The entire 13-episode THE LONG SEARCH series may be borrowed from the following libraries and 


university film centers. Local libraries may have access to THE LONG SEARCH through state or 
county libraries, Contact your local library for more information. 


Alas. Juneau: Alaska State Lib lowa Des Moines: State Library Pa. Univ, Park: Pa. Pub. Lib. Film Center If your library does 
Ariz, Tucson: University of Arizona* Commission of lowa Univ. Park: Pa. State Univ. Audio- not own THE LONG 
602/884-3282 lowa City: University of lowa* Visual Services" SEARCH, you may 
Calif. Berkeley: Univ. of California* 319/353-5885 814/865-6314 want to request its 
415/642-6460 Ky. Frankfort: Kentucky State Lib. Tena. Knoxville: Knoxville-Knox Cty. Pub. Lib purchase. Ask your 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles Pub. Lib. Md. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Lib. Memphis: Memphis-Shelby Cty. Pub. Lib. librarian to contact 
D.C. _District of Columbia: Mass. Worcester: Central Mass. Reg. Lib. Sys. Nashville: Nashville Pub. Lib Time Life Multimedia 
Martin Luther King Memorial Lib Ann Arbor: Univ. Texas Austin: Texas State Lib for more information. 
Mich. or: Univ. of Michigan* 
Fla. Clearwater: Clearwater Pub. Lib 313/764-5360 Houston: Houston Pub. Lib 
Jacksonville: Jacksonville Pub. Lib. Minn. Minneapolis: Minneapolis Pub, Lib. Utah Salt Lake City: Salt Lake Cty. Lib. Sys 
rr thcowag al tage Mo. — Columbia: Univ. of Missouri* Wash. Pullman: Washington State Univ.* 
Film Service 314/882-3601 509/335-4535 
m Champaign: University of III.* Independence: Missouri Lib. Film Coop. Seattle: Seattle Pub. Lib, 
: 217/333.1360 ’ N.C. Charlotte: Pub. Lib. of Charlotte — oe Community College* 
Libraries of Dupage, Starved Mecklenberg County 06 /546-472 
Rock, North Suburban & N.Y. — Rochester: Rochester Pub. Lib. Va. Richmond: County of Henrico Pub. Lib 
Suburban Lib. Systems Syracuse: Onondaga County Lib. System W.Va. Charleston: W. Va. Lib. Comm *Rental fee charged for film 


Ind. —_ Indianapolis: Marion County Lib Ohio Cleveland: Cuyahoga County Pub. Lib. Wis. Milwaukee: Milwaukee Pub. Museum of videocassette loans, 











The Little Magazine That Could 


THE “POETRY” ANTHOLOGY: 1912-1977 





Edited by Daryl Hine and Joseph Parisi 


Editor Harriet Monroe 


n 1912 a middle-aged woman named 

Harriet Monroe persuaded 100 fellow 
Chicagoans to contribute $50 apiece for 
five years running. Why? To underwrite 
a monthly magazine that would publish 
the best new poetry. As an investment, 
the project had its drawbacks. First, no 


one had ever gone broke underestimating | 


America’s hunger for good verse. Second, 
even if acceptable, bill-paying poetry was 
available, Harriet Monroe seemed singu- 
larly ill-equipped to find it. Her own best 
efforts in the field amounted to little but 
boosterism 
On thy brow 
acrown...” 

Nevertheless, this Windy City bard 
founded Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
Within three years she printed an odd- 
looking work that opened with six lines 
of Italian and then proceeded: “Let us go 
then, you and I/ When the evening is 
spread out against the sky/ Like a pa- 
tient etherized upon a table ...”” Nothing 
quite like T.S. Eliot's “The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock” had ever appeared be- 
fore. The expatriate gentleman from St 
Louis and the lady from Chicago put each 
other on the map. 

Stranger things than Poerry have hap- 
pened in publishing, but not many. The 
magazine never thrived, but it survived, 
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America, thy mother, lays 


Houghton Mifflin; 555 pages; $20 hard-cover, $10.95 paperback 





“Hail to thee, fair Chicago! | 


TAINHOS NOSAYM BAR 


Wallace Stevens inHartford 
Yielded up in a batch of envelopes 


outlasting decades of precarious financ- 
ing, attempted coups by competing 
schools of poets and unvarying public in- 
difference. Its monthly circulation rarely 
topped 9,000 copies, but the journal's 
reach vastly exceeded its grasp. Whether 
or not they always read Poetry, nearly ev- 


| ery American poet who mattered in this 


century submitted manuscripts to it 
Pressing 65 years’ worth of such con- 
tributions between the covers of a single 
anthology ought to produce something 
like essence of attar. It does not, as for- 
mer Poetry Editor Daryl Hine admits in 
his introduction: “Much of what has ap- 
peared in Poetry, early and late, is me- 
diocre, and seems more so today.” Aside 
from “Prufrock,” the magazine published 
only one other great poem: Wallace Ste- 
vens’ “Sunday Morning,” which survived 


3n2¥ 


Books ——— 


Marianne Moore in New York 











even Harriet Monroe's rather highhanded 
editing and rearranging of its stanzas. But 
the value of The “Poetry” Anthology does 
not rest on its Parnassian heights. Flip- 
ping through its pages is like watching 
time-lapse photography of American lit- 
erary taste 

Ezra Pound was one of the magazine's 
first contributors. Within a few years (and 
a few pages) a lot of poets are sounding 
like Pound. The muse seems hardly to no- 
tice World War I; the next conflagration 
receives extended attention from writers 
as diverse as Randall Jarrell, Karl Sha- 
piro and Robinson Jeffers. Teacher-poets 
appear in the '30s and “40s: R.P. Black- 
mur, William Empson, Allen Tate. A gen- 
eration later is heard the dry academic 
rustle of those they taught 


arriet Monroe's decision simply to | 
print poems she thought were good 
created a magazine filled with contrasting 
voices. She published the tub thumping 


| of Carl Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay and 


the treacle of Edna St. Vincent Millay 


| She also discovered or encouraged un- 


knowns whose ultimate reputations few 
could have guessed: Stevens, William Car- 
los Williams, Marianne Moore. She gave 
space to Robert Frost long before he be- 
came the panjandrum of US. poetry. By 
and large, successive editors followed | 
Monroe's lead and kept their tastes as 
catholic as possible, although Henry 
Rago, who served from 1955 to 1969, 
managed to ignore the Beat Generation 
poets. Those who comb this anthology for 
Allen Ginsberg will thus be disappointed. 
But the book offers the pleasure of seeing | 
plenty of other familiar faces, as if for 
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| has depended on a succession of such fac- 














Cover of Poetry Vol. 1, No. 1, 1912 





A time-lapse photo of literary taste 


the first time. Ave, Lowell! Hi there, Ber- 
ryman! Welcome aboard, Ashbery! 
The continuity of American poetry | 


es and places where they can appear. In 
the May-fly world of little magazines, a 
run of ten years is considered an epoch. 
Poetry’s longevity is epic. Readers of this 
anthology can be depressed that more of 
Poetry’s poems were not deathless. They 
can also be grateful to the magazine that 
let them live — Paul Gray 





= = = 
The “Poetry” Anthology: 1912-1977 is 
not the epitaph that its hyphenated years 
suggest. Harriet Monroe’s monthly still 
exists with its same old problems and a 
new editor. John Frederick Nims, 64, took 
the post in January. A poet, translator | 
and the compiler of Western Wind, a wit- 
ty and informative anthology for students, 
Nims runs his shop with a puckish sense 
of humor that he and it sorely need. “I 
took this job because I thought it would 
be fun,” he says. He still professes to think 
so, despite a $20,000 deficit, increasing 


| postal and printing costs, a circulation 


that has dwindled from 9,000 in the late 
60s to 6,800 now, and a rising tide of 
manuscripts that last year exceeded 


| 60,000. After the recent Labor Day week- 


end, Nims and his staff of three returned 
to the aging Chicago apartment house | 
where Poetry lives and found a stack of | 
mailed-in poems 18 inches thick | 
| 
| 
orting through such piles is tedious 
business, but someone has to do it 
From them come the 200 or so pieces 
that the magazine runs each year. Sim- 
ilarly unpromising batches of envelopes 
once yielded up Wallace Stevens, after | 
all, and Nims keeps a special watch for 
the work of new or unknown writers 
He admits to a double standard that re- 
verses the one usually found in publish- 
ing: “We're demanding of established 
poets but fairly indulgent with the young.” 
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ACandle Can 
ell You a Lot About 
Great Wine. 
Or Great Whisky. 


You can prove Old 
Forester has a unique 
taste without even 
putting it to your lips. 
The same way experts 
prove it with wine, 
by color. 

For example, when 
held to a candle,a Burgundy should glow a deep 
purple. A Bordeaux, brick red. 

Two different colors, two different tastes. 

When held to a candle, a great whisky should 
be rich, burnished gold. The color of Old Forester. 

The golden glow assures you Old Forester 
will taste like no other whisky in the world. 

That every sip will be mellow, full-bodied 
and perfectly smooth. 

What’s more, Old Forester gets this color 
and taste solely from the unique way it’s matured 
in our charred oak barrels. 

It’s made naturally, like Great Wine. 

But there’s another way to test Old Forester’s 
superiority that’s even more conclusive. 

Taste it. 








The Great Whisky Made Like Great Wine. 
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MINIATURE (5” x 7”) MIRRORS 


T-14M Secretary of the Year 

T-15M Mother of the Year 

T-16M Father of the Year 

T-17M Grandmother of the Year 

T-18M Grandfather of the Year 

T-3M Man of the Year 
PLUS... 

T-1M Man of the Year* 

T-2M Woman of the Year * 


Order now for that special person and occa- 
sion... it’s sure to make their smile a little 
brighter! $5.50 per mirror plus 75¢ postage 
and handling. 

* Available in size 8%” x 11”. $8.50 plus $1.00 
postage and handling. 


Please specify size of mirror when ordering. 


TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 





Award-winning news. 
When you want it. 


We think you want to hear how your world complete: national and local. Newsman Pat 
is shaping up, first thing in the morning. Cassidy wraps up the day's top stories and 
And the best way to do that is to tune to brings you traffic reports, special interest 
WMAQ Radio at 7:30 a.m. stories, and Accu-Weather reports—so 


RDIO >> In the past three years, accurate, they can predict the weather for 
Qs 


ay 3 WMAQ Radio has won 23 every corner of the city. 
oy 4\6\ awards for the finest Get your news fresh, fast, and when you 
> 7%—\Z\ news service in the area. want it—at 7:30 a.m.—from award-winning 


"670 WMAQ Radio News is WMAQ Radio News. 


Brought to you by Chevrolet on behalf of 
your Chicagoland Chevrolet dealer. 






A Public Service of The Advertising Council FRR 








David > 


Nairne 
counted 


















When David had open 
heart surgery not long 
ago, he needed six vital 

units of blood, type O Neg. 


All of it was obtained, 
processed and provided by 


medals), But we (and 
other voluntary blood cen- 
ters) do need your con- 
tinued support. Blood, 
you know, doesn't grow on 
trees. It comes from 










the Red Cross blood center. donors. Like you. And we 
We're not the heroes of need more people like 

this lifesaving story (the you. Call your Red Cross 

six wonderful blood or other voluntary blood 






donors should get the center soon. Please. 






Were. 


on 
you. 













The Good Neighbor. 
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He also notes that the magazine's hand- 
to-mouth existence stems from an anom- 
“We have more would-be writers 
than readers.” Nims echoes other po- 
etry editors in suggesting that a larger 
audience than the one being tapped must 
exist somewhere. He wonders in jest 
whether the techniques employed in com- 
puter dating might be used to prove him 
right: “There are always people who want 
to get married; the problem is getting 
them together.” Poetry lovers, however, 
have never been numerous or of the mar- 
rying kind. They have kept the old girl 
going with monthly allowances, but de- 
nied her an annuity a 


Full Flaps 





A HOSTAGE TO FORTUNE 
by Ernest K. Gann 
Knopf; 544 pages; $12.95 


ancel all reservations for airline 

flights, select a reliable four-engine 
armchair and take off: “The Gremlin’s 
Castle was trembling in an incipient stall 

Almost directly ahead stood the Taj 
Mahal We were obviously going to 
knock it down Desperate in the sec- 
onds remaining, I made a wild decision 
I doubted if anyone had ever tried it in 
a C-87 “‘Hogarty!’ I yelled. ‘Give me 
full flaps! ” 

Readers of Fate Is the Hunter, Ernest 
K. Gann’s unnerving account of his days 
as an airline and Air Transport Com- 
mand pilot, will recognize the flying style 
What is surprising about this rambunc- 
tious autobiography, however, is that al- 
though Gann tells a number of good wing 
and-prayer yarns, some of his most sur- 
prising adventures have had nothing to 
do with aviation. He has been a newsreel 


Ernest Gann suited up for flying 


A wing, a prayer and the Taj Mahal. _ 
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$260? Ridiculous! 


No, delicious. Because this connoisseur’s recipe 
is not made with just any vodka. 
But rather, with Polonaise Polish Vodka. 
Ooops, we mean “Wodka” 


Polonaise Wodka has an exquisite quality 
that retains its own personality even when blended. 


And what a blend. 
Quite honestly, this recipe does go to extremes. 


Start with a good quality food processor 
or blender, which might well be expensive 
like the other ingredients in this recipe. 


First, off to Spain for four Andalusian tomatoes. 
Purée until thick. Add a few whole green peppercorns 
and a wisp of telicherry. Now, on to China for 
Szechuan peppers. Careful, all you'll need are a few 
slivers. Next, to Japan for Rakkyo onion juice. 
Just a dash. Off to the West Indies for Tabasco 
peppers, marinated in Spanish wine sherry. England 
is next, for a few twists of coastal Malden salt. Then to 
France, for a garnish of Perigordine truffle shavings. 
Last stop, India, for a few strands of saffron. 


Gently stir with a stick of scorzonera 
and top with a wedge of Keys lime. 


And now, for the ingredient that makes all this 
effort worthwhile: two ounces of Polonaise Wodka. 
Polonaise is the original vodka, created over 
500 years ago by master distillers in Poland. 
And their recipe hasn’t changed since then. 
Note: Should you be unable to obtain these 
ingredients, don't despair. Polonaise will make 
anyone’s Bloody Mary the best. 





Ahhhhh, a crisp, fresh Polonaise Bloody Mary. 


After you have one, 
you'll pay anything for another. 


La-Z-Boy” makes 
seating for every 
office need. 


See La-Z-Boy’s complete line 
of office seating at our stores. 


We have a tremendous inventory of La-Z-Boy office seating. Chairs for 
every business need from the executive recliner for the boss to 
posture chairs for the typist. All with La-Z-Boy’s famous comfort 

and quality. We have many styles and colors in stock for immediate 
delivery. Come into our showroom today and see 


the La-Z-Boy difference in office seating! oo Mm 
125-131 W. Dundee Rd. 1885 N. Farnsworth 8429 Kennedy Ave. 
Buffalo Grove, Ill. 60090 Aurora, Ill. 60806 


(312) 541-4222 (312) 898-2525 crm arssse SHOWCASE 
SHOPPE 


379 E. North Ave. 6944 Kingerly Rd. 
Villa Park, III, 60181, (312) 833-1780 Willowbrook, Ill. 60521, (312) 325-7890 





When your familys fortunes are linked to your 


family business, you need a 


lock on the future. 


Here's how First Chicago can help you secure it. 


We've seen it happen, again and 
again. A man spends so much time 
building a family business, he never 
stops to consider what would happen 
to it if he weren't there 

The results can be devastating to 
the business, its employees, and to 
the family it's meant to support. With- 
out experienced leadership, for 
example, the company could flounder 
and fail to provide sufficient income 
Or a lack of advance planning could 
force the family to sell at a sacrifice to 
meet tax requirements 

These and dozens of other 
problems can be anticipated and 
alleviated if you plan properly. And 
First Chicago can help you and your 
advisors do that 


Family Business Specialists. 


Our Trust Department has had a 
specialized group handling the admin 
istration of closely held business 
interests for more than 40 years 
From our experience with virtually 
every type of family enterprise, 
we can advise you on the 
particular problems 







S 





Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent Loyal Wilson 
(left) inspects new 
equipment at one 

of the many family 
businesses we mon 
itor as executor 

or trustee. 


your estate may encounter We can 
provide expert in-house valuation of 
your company for sale, merger, stock 
offering or tax considerations. And we 
can help you determine whether the 
business should be sold or retained 
as part of your estate. 

If the decision is to retain, The First 
National Bank of Chicago as executor 
and trustee can help assure continu- 
ous, qualified management, carefully 
monitored by our full-time family 
business administrators. If the deci- 
sion is to sell, the Trust Department 
will make arrangements for the sale 


Tax Specialists. 
Taxes, of course, are a major concern 
in planning your estate. And today’s 
complex, changing tax environment 
is constantly creating new problems 
and opportunities for the family busi- 
ness owner 
Take the Tax Reform Act of 1976 
Under this legislation, closely held 
stock has to be more than 50% of the 
total value of the adjusted gross 
estate to qualify for “death tax” 
redemption benefits. If your 
estate plan was drawn up 


The First 
National Bank of Chicago 


Trust Department 





under the old 35% rule, a revision may 
be necessary to protect your family 
from a substantial income tax problem 

The same Act, however, offers some 
new opportunities for the knowledge- 
able planner. For example, estate 
taxes on a qualified family business 
can now be paid in installments over 
a 15-year period, with the executor 
electing to pay only interest—at a pre 
ferential rate of 4% on all or a sub- 
stantial portion of the tax—for the 
first five years 

Legislative changes like these can 
have a significant impact on your es 
tate. If you have not reviewed your 
plan recently, you should do so now 
with the help of your planning team 
your accountant, your attorney 
and your First Chicago Planning 
Counselor 


Family Goal Specialists. 


Whatever you own—closely held busi- 
ness interests, income property or 
securities—First Chicago can provide 
you with a strong financial link to the 
future. For more information, write or 
call Joseph Migely, Vice President 
(312) 732-4300 
























































A Public § 


” Repeat 
after me, _ 
Only you... 


rvice of The Advertising Council 


| ataction than ideas, somewhat rueful and, 


less, tough-talking American male: the 


Books 


cameraman, soldier, Broadway actor 
polo player, farmer, cartoonist, commer- 
cial fisherman, deepwater yachtsman 
Hollywood talent scout and, of course, a 
bestselling novelist (The High and the 
Mighty, Band of Brothers). He wrote, di- 
rected and sold a movie while still in high 
school, talked his way into the Yale Dra- 
ma School without bothering with the 
usual formality of attending college 
worked for a while as an assistant to Leon 
Leonidoff, the Radio City impresario, and 
filmed screen tests for Warner Bros., all 
before he thought of learning to fly 

His versatility included, as he admits, 
a powerful talent for getting fired, and 
for ‘maneuvering himself into situations 
where honor and restlessness demanded 
that he resign. He was also good at spend- 
ing money. The result was that his career 
continued to take peculiar turns—the 
commercial fishing venture, for instance 

well after he had achieved what for an- 

other man would have been professional 
security as a flyer and writer 

Gann would be the perfect subject for 
a memoir if gentlemanly reserve did not 
glaze over his confessions when he de- 
scribes the people he has known. He gives 
a vivid account of how it was to see the 
dome of the Taj Mahal from several! feet 
away, but is woefully reticent, for in- 
stance, when he encounters another mon- 
ument, Actor John Wayne. Chapters 
given to his divorce and remarriage show 
little more than the rough shape of a life 
Only when Gann describes the drowning 
of his oldest son, who was chief mate on 
an unseaworthy tanker, does uncalculated 
emotion break through. 

Yet in the end the autobiography has 
done its job, and the reader has seen a 
man intelligent and self-absorbed, better 


by his own testimony, a reasonably de- 
cent fellow. The inclination is to accept 





the judgment. — John Skow 
Chivalry Ils Dead 
ARTHUR REX: 


A LEGENDARY NOVEL 
by Thomas Berger 
Delacorte; 499 pages; $10.95 


he legends of King Arthur are a nat- 

ural subject for novelists. T.H. White 
produced an eloquent contemporary ver- 
sion in The Once and Future King, and 
only two years ago, the late John Stein- 
beck’s dull but competent retelling of Le 
Morte d'Arthur, Sir Thomas Malory’s 1 Sth 
century compilation, was published. Now 
Thomas Berger offers still another rex re- 
dux, in the form of “a legendary novel.” 
He might have done better to call it a 
haphazard parody 

In his earlier novels, Berger proved 
himself a fine minor portraitist of the hap- 


middle-class, victimized hero of the Rein- 
hart trilogy, the used-car salesmen and 
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Overnight 


package service 





by 10 a.m. 


lfwe — 
couldn’t do it, 
y 
we wouldn’t 
guarantee it. 








You've got a package that’s des 
recon got to get there tomorrow 
No ifs, ands, or buts 


Ship it Next Day Express Mail, 


and we guarantee* it will be there 
by 10 a.m. Or your money back. All 
of it. 

How can we afford to give a 
guarantee like this? 

We can afford it because Ex 
press Mail works. And the facts 
prove it. 

We handle millions of packages 
carrying this guarantee. And we get 
them there. On time 

We can't afford not to 


Just get your package to an Ex- 
press Mail Post Office by 5 p.m. Any- 


thing mailable, up to 70 pounds 
We'll get it to the destination 





City to city, 
Post Office to Post Office, 
by 10 a.m. Guaranteed. 


Express Mail Post Office by 10 a.m. 
the next business day, ready for 


pickup 


$8.50 to get a 5-lb. package from 
N.Y. to L.A. 

For about two dollars more, 
we'll deliver it right to their door by 
3 p.m., if not earlier, Weekends and 
holidays, too. 

We've got 1600 Express Mail 
Post Offices in over 1000 cities. So 
there's probably one right near you. 

Got something to get someplace 
in a hurry? Ship it Express Mail. 

You can count on us. 

We guarantee it. 


EXPRESS 
PAE. 




















What does all this cost? Only MEMT DAVY SERVICE 


Next Day Express Mail Service is available at these and other Post Offices, Or call us for further information —————___ ~ 


| Chicago (886-2049 
| Airfield M oO 
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Did you miss these ‘ie 
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Africa- Black Fi Miners Slated for Pay Equality. 
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“Are you talking about Communists...?” U.S. Has Grown Lax and Uncompetitive. 






ABCNEWS 
World News Tonight 


Weeknights 
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Art rasa — Constables Did It. Guerrilla War in the Streets ot Matagalpa. 


Theny you should be watching 
ABC’ World News Ton big 
fast becoming the 











most watchable news on TV. 
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=| the Middle Ages, seem tedious in a con- 


temporary novel 
Still, the tales of Camelot are dramat- 
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Change of address? Piease give us 4 
weeks advance notice. Attach the label for 
your old address. write in your new address 
below 

Entering a new subscription? Check 
the box and fill in your name below. (To order 
gift subscriptions. please attach a separate 
sheet 

Renewing? Check the box below and be 
sure your mailing label address is correct 
Listing/Unlisting service? Occasionally 
we make our mailing list available to other 
Time. Inc divisions and reputable organiza 
tions whose products or services may be of 
interest to you. If you prefer to have your 
name acded or removed from this list. check 
the appropriate box below and attach your 
mailing labe 


PLEASE SEND TIME 
FOR 1 YEAR AT $34. 


CJ New subscription 





0 Renewal 


OD Paymentenciosed O Bill me later 


O Please add my name 
to your mailing list 


0 Please remove my name trom 
your mailing list 


ses Apt Ne 


ty 2p/Postcoce 
For faster service, call toll-free 800-621- 
8200 [in Illinois, 800-972-8302). 
Subscribers in U S. and Canada mail to 
541N Fairbanks Court. Chicago. !tlir 


110 


State/Province 


TIME 
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llustration for Tennyson's Idylls of the King 





Lusty knights, swyved damsels. 


small-time gangsters in Sneaky People 
Little Big Man, his burlesque epic of the 
wild West. and Who Is Teddy Villa- 
nova ?, a brilliant imitation of the private- 
eye novel, displayed a notable talent for 
satire 

Arthur Rex features hard-boiled 
knights in a pseudo-Arthurian landscape, 
and the clash of styles has the discordant 
ring of crossed lances at a joust. His he- 
roes talk obsessively of “paps” and “mam- 


| mets” (not, as Berger supposes, a variant 


of mammaries, but a medieval reference 
to Muhammad). The labored effort to re- 
produce Malory’s diction is a disaster 
Horses are “sore thirsty,” kings are “some 
vexed,” lusty knights “swyve” damsels, 
addressed elsewhere as “chicks.” Laun- 
celot is said to have “filled a need for the 
queen,” a disheartening summation of one 
of the world’s most fabled love affairs. 


erger’s borrowings from Le Morte 

d'Arthur are eccentric. At times, he 
hovers close to the celebrated tale of King 
Arthur and the knights of the Round Ta- 
ble, chronicling their legendary exploits, 
the magical interventions of Merlin and 
the quest for the Holy Grail. But his treat- 
ment of the romances between Tristram 
and Isold, Launcelot and Guinevere reads 
like a medieval version of Couples. Quer- 
ulous and self-absorbed, the lovers are 
made to suffer the mutual incomprehen- 
sion of male chauvinists and radical fem- 
inists. “Being a woman,” the author says 
of Guinevere, “she could not understand 
honor and justice, for they were invented 
by men.” The code of chivalry is resur- 
rected in the form of propaganda. Berger 
is given to writing didactic speeches, and 
his digressions about good and evil, ap- 


propriate for the allegorical literature of 


ic no matter who tells them. The somber 
denouement, in which the mortally 
wounded Arthur restores his invincible | 
sword to the mysterious Lady of the Lake, | 
possesses a grandeur undiminished by fa- | 
miliarity. Aware of the story’s inherent 


| drama, Berger eventually abandons farce | 


in favor of a simple. unadorned narrative 
“All men of that time lived and died by 
legend,” he notes with uncharacteristic 
fervor, and his homage to those legends is 
a relief after the showy wit that dominates 
so many chapters. — James Atlas 


Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: A Good School, Richard 
Yates @ Final Payments, Mary 
Gordon @ Innocent Eréndira and 
Other Stories, Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez @ Shosha, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer @ The Execution of Mayor 
Yin, Chen Jo-hsi e The World 
According to Garp, Jolin Irving 


NONFICTION: A Distant Mirror, 
Barbara W. Tuchman @ American 
Caesar, William Manchester 
Montaillou: The Promised Land of 
Error, Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie 
Robert Kennedy and His Times. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.@ The 
Gulag Archipelago II, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn @ The Llusion of 
Technique, William Barrett e The 
Snow Leopard, Peter Matthiessen 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. Chesapeake, Michener (/ last 
week) 

Scruples, Krantz (2) 

Eye of the Needle, Follett (3) 
Evergreen, Plain (4) 

Bloodline, Sheldon (5) 

The World According to Garp 
Irving 6) 

7, Mortal Friends, Carroll 

8. Fools Die, Puzo 

9. The Holcroft Covenant, Ludlum (9) 
10. The Last Convertible, Myrer (8) 


NONFICTION 
1. If Life Isa Bow! of Cherries 
—What Am I Doing in the Pits?, 
Bombeck (1) 
In Search of History, White (4) 
A Time for Truth, Simon Q) 
The Complete Book of Running, 
Fixx 3) 
Pulling Your Own Strings, Dyer (5) 
My Mother/ My Self, Friday 6) 
Robert Kennedy and His Times. 
Schlesinger (7) 
8. Till Death Us Do Part, Bugliost 
with Hurwitz 9) 
9 Gnomes. Huygen & Poortvliet (10) 
10. The Only Investment Guide You'll 
Ever Need, Tobias 
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"FROM MAGNAWOX TOWICH-TUNR TELEVISION 
A 25% SHARPER, CRISPER, CLEARER COLOR 
PICTURE THAN EVER BEFORE POSSIBLE. 
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Wait until you see Computer Color 


achieves a level of color picture clarity and 
mt ..the all-electronic color system from crispness considered unattainable until 
vox Touch-Tune Television. 


wlial's now. Only a computer could deliver 
25% MORE LINES OF RESO. age such remarkable precision. 

ION... MORE THAN EVER avd ay ONE TOUCH MAKES IT 

_ BEFORE POS 


POSSIBLE. With 25% more goo ALL PERFECTLY CLEAR. Touch... 
lines of resolution, Computer Color 7: Touch-Tune Television and see for 


ii delivers a 25% sharper, yourself. There's a 25% sharper, 
crisper, clearer color picture than MAGNAVOX crisper, clearer color picture with 
before. And that's a fact! 


Computer Color 330. New 
% COMPUTER PRECISION. 


c from Magnavox Touch-Tune 
——" Color 330 gp - “tw ié-. CO Asus 
amit LAs E ) 
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QUALITY IN 


ERY DETAIL 
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Hails Merit. 


‘Enriched Flavor’ cigarette scores 
marks in five key areas. men 





Can MERIT deliver the flavor of leading high tar 
brands? 

Does MERIT satisfy smokers over a long period —or 
are MERIT smokers slipping back to old high tar 
favorites? 

Read the bottom-line results of new research 
conducted with smokers like yourself 

MERIT Breakthrough Confirmed 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers rate 
MERIT taste equal to—or better than—leading high tar 
cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up to twice the tar 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers confirm 
taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT 

And in detailed interviews conducted among 
current MERIT smokers 


Kings: 8mg' ‘tar,’ 0.6mg nicotine — 
100's: 11mg’ ‘tar!’0.7mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Confirmed: 85°) of MERIT smokers say it was an 
‘easy switch” from high tar brands 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former high tar brands weren't 
missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 
considering other brands 

First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not only 
delivers the flavor of high tar brands—but continues 
to satisfy 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of time 
could be the most important evidence to date that 
MERIT is what it claims to be: The first major 
alternative to high tar smoking © Philip Morris ts 


MERIT 


Kings & 1OO'’s 


